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CHAPTER IV 


Josser silently removed the infant from Annfe’s 
weak grasp, and laid it down; then he raised the 
swooning mother; and, tenderly placing her in a 
chair, sought to call back her fleeting senses. 

Slowly Annie recovered. But though her wits 
rallied, her strength did not. She was prostrate 
with sorrow, and had not the power to rouse her- 
eelf and battie against it. 

“ Where do you live, Mrs. Bolding ?” asked Jusset, 
Gmidly. > 

“Live!” repeated she, vacantly, “what matters 
f where such a wretch as I may own a lodging 


place 2?” 
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BULUING 


“Can I do anything to help you, Mrs. Howard?” 
Jusset inquired. 

“ Ay!” returned she, almost wildly. 

“Speak, madam, speak !” 

“Give me back my husband! give my child 
again her father !” she cried, hoarsely. ‘Give him 
back to us with unstained name and fame, with 
peaceful heart and brain, and I will kneel to heaven 
and call down blessings on you!” 

“ Alas, madam, J can do none of that for 
you. 

“Then ask me not if you can aid me!” she added, 
with a low, despairing cry. 

“Come, Mrs. Howard,” said the man, as he placed 
the child in her arms, “try to be patient for the 
sake of your little one.” 

“ Patient!” echoed she, somewhat contemptuously. 
“ Let me leave this house,” she continued, attempt- 
ing to rise from her chair, “let me crawl hence, 
while I am yet able to crawl !” 
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“But you are not able to do so, Mrs. Howard,” 
said Jusset, restraining her. ‘Come, tell me where 
you live, and I will call a fly, and send you home in 
it. 

“It fs snowing hard,” observed she, glancing 
through the draped casement, at the descending 
storm, and then looking at the sick infant at her 
breast. “You are very good to me, Jusset,” she 
added, in a softened voice, ‘‘ heaven will surely bless 
you for your charity to me now.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Howard, I am not able to do much 
for you, but what I can do, I will do willingly.” 

Again Annie thanked him, gratefully thanked 
him; then, calling a fellow servant, he sent him for 
a fly to convey his young master’s wife to her dis- 
mal Lome, to which she returned in a state of mind 
utterly beyond my power to describe. 

Annie had not now a single hope to cling to, her 
late interview with Mr. Bolding had crushed thea 
all. She was utterly destitute, with an ailing child 
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at her bosom—a child that was pining and wither- 
ing away for the lack of that proper nourishment 
which she had not to give it; while its wealthy 
grandfather was enjoying peace, plenty, luxary, and 
wealth, 

Stay! thore was surely no peace for him ? 

His own, and only son was fn prison, with a 
felon’s fate hanging over him. Mr. Bolding’s mind 
could know no earthly repose now ! 

Annie was once more seated beside her empty 
grate, hushing her infant in her arms, gazing 
vacantly, watching through the broken window the 
falling flakes of snow. 

She felt sick and faint, hunger was gnawing at 
her vitals, aud the day was fast drawing to a 
close. 

What was she to do when ft became dark, with- 
out fire, or light, or food ? 

Annio started up, went to the window, and gazed 
out of it. 

Ob, what @ terrible Christmas day this was for 
her! 

She thought of the groaning tables of the rich, 
and then of her own poor, starving child; of warm 
firesides and blazing lights, and afterwards of her 
own cold home and all its squalid darkness. 

Suddenly she started with a sharp cry. 

“Gracious heaven!” she exclaimed. ‘ Let me 
not be tempted ! Itis not my gold; I must not, 
will not touch a single piece of it!” 

Annie was thinking of the highwayman’s booty 
left in her charge, and her whole body was 
trembling under the influence of her contending 
thoughts. 

“But my starving child, my precious darling, 
must I sce her perish while I can reach the means 
by which she may be saved? No, no! the mother 
sins for her famishing infant, and heaven will 
surely pardon her!” 

Passing into the next room, she drew forth the 
several purses, watches, and chains, which Howard 
had hastily committed to her keeping, and, with 
wavering thoughts, sat staring at them. 

Pouring into her lap the contents of one of the 
purses, her eyes lighted up with desperate courage, 
and her resolution was made. 

Oh, how the yellow gold glistened! What matter 
to her how she had become possessed of it? It was 
hers, and she would use it—use it in order to pre- 
serve her child’s life—and crush all cries of con- 
science in her breast. 

Gathering up the golden coins, she thrust them 
back into the purs2, which she put into her bosom. 

Annie's limbs were shaking, and her whole body 
was covered with clammy perspiration. 

She lid away the rest of the booty; and then, 
with a guinea in her hand, and her babe in her 
aris, she left the cottage, and with stumbling steps 
proceeded to the first shop wherein food was to be 
bought. 

sut, being Christmas Day, that shop was closed. 

Hunger does not heed ceremony; so Annie 
knocked at the shop door, and. of the man who 
opened it demanded all she then required. 

She felt very guilty when she presented the 
shopkeeper with the dovbly stolen guinea. Her 
teeth were chattering, aud her knees were bending 
under her, as with terror she glanced up at the 
man’s face. 

He could not possibly suspect that this money 
was not hers to spend? 

Absurd! Why should he suspect anything. 

What a very coward she had become all of a 
sudden! Was it because that she had sinned that 
her soul was thus filled with these quaking appre- 
hensions ? 

Alas, alas! she felt as if she had a heavy stone 
in her bosom! 

Did all wrongdoers feel as she felt—suffer as she 
was suffering ? 

Why, it was far better to die—to dfe in the sun- 
shine of youth—than to purchase life at the price 
of self-respect and honour. 

But the deed was done, and she could not now 
recall it. Aunie’s hands were crime-stained; not 
all the waters of the ocean could ever make them 
clean again. 

So she reflected fn the deep anguish of her pure 
soul, lamenting that she had yiclded to temptation. 

But her babe hushed its wailing cry, and once 
more looked smilingly into Annie’s face: as it. did 
s0, the mother’s harassed spirit became more tran- 
quilised, and her self-reproaches slumbered for a 
time. 

Her child would live. Yes, heaven in its great 
clemency, had spared her; and Annie poured forth 


her thanksgivings for that especial mercy. 
Well, time went on; and. save through the public | 


papers, Annie learned nothing of her miserable 
husband’s impending fate. 

Annie had no friends. no acquaintances: alone 
she sat in her desolate home, counting th» days, 
hours, and minutes, as they dragged themselves 
away. 

What a burning fever of anxiety was now ocon- 
suming her! How eagerly and fearfully she read 
the accounts of her husband's trial, published ia the 
Times newspaper. 

At length the law’s dread sentence was pro- 
nounced upon the prisoners. De Foix and Dalstone 
were transported for the term of their natural lives; 
but Howard Bolding, in consideration of his youth, 
and for lack of substantial evidence against him— 
for De Foix, and all the members of his gang as 
well, refused to implicate the young man in their 
guilt, or to divulge where the booty was concealed 
—was banished to Sydney only for seven years. 

Assured of his fate, Howard, who had hitherto 
kept entirely silent, now wrote to his wife. The 
contents of his letter ran as follows :— 


“ Newgate Prison. 

“My Bevovep Wirr— 

“ My doom is fixed, and there is an end of all 
suspense on that point. Iam to be carried across 
the sca in a beautiful ship, to a beautiful country, 
in which country I shall be compelled to abide for 
seven years. Look up, then, Annie, love! There 
is not much to grieve about, after all, you see, for 
the climate of Sydney is like that of sunny Italy, 
and in it no scholar like myself need turn thief in 
order to procure bread. 

“T have been most anxious about you and our 
precious little darling. I knew that you had money, 
so my mind was easy on the score of your daily 
wants. 

“Captain de Foix is a glorious fellow. Now 
don’t shake your head over this, Annie, for, despite 
all his many faults, Tom de Foix has a generous 
and noble heart; and it cuts me to the soul to 
kuow that he will be a prisoner all his life. 

“ Of course, I have had no communication with 
Mr. Bolding (father I will call him no more). He 
might have rendered me great assistance, but he 
came not near me, and I owe him nothing; and 
henceforth, and for ever, I wipe him from my me- 
mory. 

“Come to me, Annie—come to me with a smiling 
face and a light heart, for all our sorrows are nearly 
over! Come! for my arms are aching to enclasp 
you and my child. 

“God bless you! 
“ HowaRD.” 


Annie laid down the lotter and wept—wept tears 
of joy. Howard was not despondent, was not un- 
happy, therefore, why should she be so? 

Taking up her baby, Annie kissed its now rosy 
lips, and tossed it up in the air in the new tran- 
sport of her changed feelings. Howard wrote in 
high spirits, why, then, should she be longer sad? 


In « dreary prison cell, with a narrow window, 
strongly barred, Annie and Howard Bolding were 
sitting together talking, weaving plans for the days 
yet to come. 

The young wife looked almost radiant, held close 
to her husband’s breast, while their child, on its 
mother’s shawl, lying at their feet, crowed again 
and again, as it gnawed ite chubby little fist. 

“ What shall I care for change of clime, dear 
Howard, if I can be by your side om 

Thus spoke Annie Bolding, while clinging about 
her husband’s neck. 

“ You will follow me like a brave girl, and share 
my exile?” he asked, stooping and pressing his lips 
on her broad, white brow. 

“ Ah! all the world over I will follow you!” 

“ My own courageous Annie!” 

“ Exile will not be exile to ws/” she continued, 
caressingly. ‘“ We shall be together; nothing but 
death shall ever take me from you—nothing but 
death shall ever divide us!” 

“We have no friends, Annie; we are all the 
world to each other!” 

“True, Howatd, we are all the world to each 
other !” 

“ And, therefore, we must care for ourselves, 
since we have none to care for us, Annie.” 

“True again, Howard !” sighed she. 

“Do you understand me, dearest ?” he asked, in 
a hesitating tone. 

“Yes, Howard, I think I do,” she answered, 
simply. 

After a silonce of a few seconds he spoke again. 


“ Are you quite sure, Annie, that you understand 
me?” he said, ° 

“What do you mean, Howard ?” sha, inquired, 
suddenly lifting up her head, and looking Lim full 
in the face. 


“ You cannot ad 
she, in pained per- 

ty- 

He drew her to his bosom again, a? silently 

her there, 

“You are aware, Annie,” continued Howard, stil! 
hesitatingly—“ you are aware that you must mako 
use of the money in your a 

“ Make use of that money!” echoed she, with a 
shudder. “ For what purpose must I do so ?” 

“For your outfit, and your passage to Sydney,” 
he replied. 

She clasped her hands, and wrung them in muto 
despair. 

After a long pause, she spoke. 

“Oh, that accursed gold, Howard!” she cried. ‘I 

d we had neither of us ever touched or seen 


“ §o also wish I!” he answered, glancing around 
the dismal cell. “ But what’s the use of repining 
over the past, the irrevocable past? Let it siux 
into forgetfulness entirely !” 

“ Oh, Howard !” she broke forth, excitedly, “* you 
do not know what anguish it cost me to first mako 
use of that money! For myself, I would have died 
ere I had laid a finger on it! But I did not sin for 
myself—ah, no! it was for our child—for our own 
little darling here, that I sinned !” 

“Sinned, my Annie?” Howard repeated, con- 
tempt in all his tones. 

“ Ay, is it not sinful to appropriate to myself tliat 
which is not mine own ?” 

“It is your own, Annie!” he cried vehemently— 
‘all your own, for your husband has bartered for 
it seven years of his liberty—seven years of his 
young life !” 

“ Notwithstanding that, dear Howerd, the money 
is not ours, and nothing can ever make it so!” 

“ Annie!” he exclaimed, in sudden fear—“ Annie, 
are you faltering in your purpose ?” 

“In what purpose, Howard ?” she inquired. 

“ Annie, you will surely follow me?” he returned, 
not heeding her question, and speaking imploringly. 
“I tell you, Annie, the ship that bears me hence 
will carry away a despairing, desperate man, if you 
refuse to follow me!” 

“I do not refuse to follow you, Howard!” sho 
cried, flinging her arms around him. “ Have I not 


| said that nothing but death shall ever divide us!” 


“You have, Annie, you have,” he answered, in 
choked accents. 

‘Then rest assured, dear husband, that I will not 
break my word,” she responded, in a solemn tone. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tne convict ship in which Howard Bolding and 
Tom de Foix sailed, was a huge, black-hulled barque, 
called the Sea Wolf. ‘his vessel was freighted with 
three hundred wretched men—men who had broken 
the laws of their country, and who were now being 
exiled from their homes, their families, and their 
loved native land. 

It was a dark, dank morning on which the Sea 
Wolf put out to sea: a grey mist was floating on 
the waters, and the wind came in fitful gusts ; from 
one point now, then quickly from another. 

Several of the convicts, under the guard of sol!- 
with fixed bayonets, were assembled on the 
deck, straining their eyes to catch the last 

glimpse of dear old England's shore. 

Tom de Foix and Howard Bolding were amongst 
the prisoners gathered on the deck. 

Despite his closely-shorn face and head, and his 
hideous convict garb, Tom de Foix still looked dig- 
nified and handsome. His eyes were as bright and 
his as defiant as ever; and he had retained 
that reckless, rollicking, dashing gait which so well 
became him ; while the healthful colour in his cheeks 
resembled the bloom on a freshly-gathered peach. 

Yet this man was doomed to banishment, an 
ignominious banishment, banishment for his whole 
life ! 

But the stirring, careless, happy spirit within him 
was not @ jot raffled: neither his shorn hair, nor his 
horrid nor his manacies, nor his banishment, 
had the power to change or subdue Tom de Foix. 

He appeared like an emperor amongst the poor, 
melancholy, cowed wretches around him. For their 
hsads were bowed, while his was borne erect and 
proudly: their eyes were dim and sad, while his 
were filled with merry laughter; he had a jest or a 
kird word on his lips from morn till eve, and Lis 
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heart knew no real sickness; no earthly care, save 
one; and that one was a secret, hidden away from 
all. 

“ Why, Howard, lad,” he cried, laying his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder—“ why, what ails you, 
that your cheeks have grown 60 very white?” 

Howard did not reply at once: there was a 
choking sensation in his throat that prevented 


m. 

“It is of the absent wife and the little one that 
you're thinking, Howard,” pursued de Foix, in a 
tremulous voice. “ Come, come, Howard, pluck up 
a spirit ; the wife, God bless her! will take care of 
herself, and of the little one also, never fear !” 

“TI have other thoughts at this moment, de 
Foix,” returned Howard. “ Bitter thoughts are at 
work here,” he added, striking his breast—“ thoughts 
of him through whose cruelty Iam standing here a 
branded felon, a banished man! May my sins lie 
at his door, on his inhumap head!” 

“Tush, lad!” exclaimed de Foix, in a cheery 
voice. “ Forget the past, and reflect only on the 
future.” 

“ Ah, de Foix, the presené fs all that man has, all 
that man will ever have! Now he feels, and now he 
speaks! Mydegradation, which is branded on every 
inch of my skin, will ever be of the present to me, 
and to others likewise ; for Time never wears out 
crime-stains, or heals the heart that has been torn 
by guilt and shame!” 

“You are young, Howard, or you would never 
talk thus,” said ‘Tom de Foix. ‘Wait until I see 
you a rich man, with all your cares left far behind 
you.” 

“ Ay, wait until then, de Foix,” rejoined Howard, 
with sourness. “ You will never see that day, nor 
shall I!” 

“What day, Howard ?” 

“ Tlat on which I shall be a rich man, with all 
cares far behind me.” 

“T tell you that you are born to become wealtby,” 
porsisted de Foix, in a prophetic tone. 

“ By means of Mr. Bolding’s death ?—NeEver !” 
cried Howard. “Oh, never never! Could he pave 
my onward path with gold, shower diamonds on 
me as J walked, I would not now stoop to enrich 
myself or wine by his generosity—by the generosity 
which comes when it is worthless, when it is all 
too late!” 

Tom de Foix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What a world this is!” he cried: “and how we 
fight in it for might and right; nursing against our 
fellow creatures revenges, and every other wicked 
feeling. Now, Howard, Tom de Foix, though any- 
thing but saintly, woald not trouble himself to hate 
aby man, woman, or child; and he would forgive 
and forget every injury that could be done him— 
every injury but one!” he added, with stern em- 
phasis. 

“And that one, de Poix ?” interrogated Howard. 

“Pshaw! Iam not @ married man!” laughed his 
companion. 

“Oh, T understand you,” said Howard. 

“ Of course you do,” returned de Foix. “Now, 
observe, Howard, I would steal, without the least 
compunction, a watch, or a horse froin a rich wan; 
but there is a treasure I would not filcb from any 
man, had he the wealth of the whole Indices.” 

Howard looked up at his fellow-convict. 

“No, they may call de Foix rogue, thicf, robber; 
but they sliall never add villain to his name!” 

Howard impulsively grasped his companion’s band, 
and silently wrung it. 

The sometime highwayman understood and re- 
turned the pressure of the young man’s fingers. 

“I do believe you, de Foix,” said Howard Bolding. 
“ And while I live I will put trust in you!” 

“And never, never, shall that trust be abused,” 
replied his friend, solemnly. 

And on this day the two convicts pledged them- 
éclves to each other—pledged themselves to each 
other as lasting friends—never to be separated. 

Will that pledge be for good or for evil? 

Alas! Who can say? 

While the Sea Wolf is pursuing her onward 
course, by favourable gales attended, we will return 
to the wife of Howard Bolding, who is in another 
ship, following in the very track of the convict 
barque. 

Now and then the two vessels are in sight of 
each other, sailing almost side by side, 60 closely, 
that the captains, through their speaking trumpets, 
frequently compare reckonings, and exchange cour- 
seous greetings with one another. 

Annie, at these times, stands whole hours on the 

*poop of the Hope, watching to catch a glimpse of 
her convict husband, but the dress of each prisoner 


being exactly alike, she fails to recognise in any of 
them the figure of Howard Bolding. 

“You seem to take a singular interest in yonder 
ship, Mrs. Bolding,” one of Annie's fellow-passengers 
observed one day, as the Hope and the Sea Wolf 
were sailing in sight of one another, and Annie was 
at her usual post, straining her eyes after the dark- 
hulled craft. 

a ye turned away her flushing face, as she re- 
Pp ied :— 

“I do take an interest in it, Colonel Stack- 
house.” 

“Amazing !" he exclaimed. “Why, my dear 
Mrs. Bolding, she is a convict ship !” 

“ T know she is, Colonel Stackhouse,” she briefly 
returned. 

Tho gentleman looked perplexed, knitted his 
brows, and glanced inquiringly into Annie's face, 

Hers was the fairest he Lad ever gazed upon; 
at least so he thought, and so he was ready to tell 
her. 

Colonel Stackhouse was a handsome man of forty 
years of age. He wasa great admirer of women, 
but he had never been a woman's friend. He had 
marked Annie—he had marked the young and un- 
protected wife for his victim, and be was trying to 
fling his fascinating and destroying lures around 
her. 

Ho was aware that she was following hor husband 
to Australia; but the Colonel did not know that that 
husband was a convict, and on board the very vessel 
now in sight. 

Annie kept her history a secret from all. There 
was no need to trumpet forth her husband’s shame, 
and ker own sorrows; so she held her peace—reso- 
lutely he'd it. 

“And so you really feel an interest in yonder 
convict ship, eh, Mrs. Bolding ?” drawled the 
Colonel, leaning over the vessel’s side, close to 
Annie. 

“Yes.—Why should I not, Colonel Stackhouse?” 

“] was thinking that you might turn your eyes 
upon an object that would be more interesting to 
you,” he replied, ina low moaning tone which of- 
fended her ear, 

“T cou/d not, Colonel Stackhouse,” said she. 

“Oh, pardon me, but you could.” 

“Where?” asked she, turning and facing the 
Colonel, with indignation blazing in her eyes, and 
with dilated nostrils, aud quivering lips. 

He changed colour, and looked over the eido of 
the ship. 

There was something in Mrs. Bolding’s glanco— 
something in the quick, proud tones of her voice 
that cowed him for a moment, and made him flush 
at, and feel ashamed of, the thoughts within him. 

Sut Colonel Stackhouse was not a man to be 
long ashamed of anything he either thought or 
did. 

Annie walked away, crossed the deck, and beck- 
oned to @ woman nursing a little child, took her 
seat on one of the hen-coops. 

“Nora,” said she, addressing the woman; “you 
must be quite tired of nursing my baby.” 

“Not I, ma’am,” replied Nora. “The little 
darling is too good-tempered to be tiresome to me 
in any way.” 

“It is yourself, Norah, that is both good-tem- 
pered and good-natured thus to take charge of 
her.” 

And, saying this, Anvie held out her arms, and 
took her baby on her lap. ~ 

That man would surely not approach her again, 
while she had her child in her arms. 

Aunie had a strange dislike to the Colonel; he 
never approached her but she shuddered, and turned 
icy cold. 

What caused her heart to thrill thus painfully in 
his presence? His glances secmed to sting her, 
and the mere touch of his hand sent the blood 
tingling through all her veins. 

Even now he was Iggning against the mizzen- 
mast, stealthily regarding her. 

She marked his observation, and trembled as she 
did so. 

Annie bent her head low, and caressed her child. 
When next she looked up, Colonel Stackhouse was 
standing directly before her. 

She would have risen and walked away, had she 
obeyed the impulse of the moment; as it was she 
seized courage, and kept her scat. 

“Your baby is very beautiful, Mrs. Bolding,” 
zaid the Colonel, stooping and touching the child’s 
cheek with the tips of his fingers. “I am nota 
general lover of children, but to see this dear little 
creature of yours and not admire it, would be posi- 
tive bad taste on my part. would i¢ not Mrs. 
Belding 2” 


The young mother did not answer; her heart 
was swelling to overflowing. She did not feci 
offended at the colonel’s praise of her child—ow 
could she feel so?—for Annie, with all a parent’ 
fond weakness, thought her little daughter absolute 
perfection. 

“What is ber name, Mrs. Bolding?” asked tho 
Colonel, in bland syllables, taking a seat by Anrio’s 
side. 

“She has not yet been christened,” faltered tho 
mother, 

“Not yet been christened, my dear Mra. Bol- 
ding ¢” echoed Colonel Stackhouse, with assumed 
interest. 

“No; circumstances have hitherto prevented nie 
from performing my duty in that particular respect,” 
Annie answered, in some confusion. 

Colonel Stackhouse bowed. Now this Colonel 
Stackhouse, though in the main a very polite man, 
was not, however, too polite to be inquisitive. But 
he had an object in view, and when men have such 
before them, they seldom stop at anything. 

And there was in the world no opposing barricr 
before which Colonel Stackhouse would stand in 
hesitation; for he laughed at, and defied all ob- 
stacles. 

“ And what namo do you intend to bestow upon 
her?” he continued, toying with the child’s chubby 
hand. 

“I do not know Colonel Stackhouse,” replied 
Annie, very coldly. “Ihave scarcely bad time to 
thiuk about the matter as yet.” 

“ Indeed!” uttered he, 

And silently drawing from his hand a superb 
emerald ring of immense value, he detached hia 
watchguard, passed the same through the ring, and 
secured it. 

“ As the child’s future god-father, 
seut her with this trifling bauble.” 

And before Aunie could recover the surprise of 
the Colonel’s words, he had passed the guard, with 
the ring suspended to it, round her baby’s neck. 

“No, no, indeed, Colonel Stackhouse!” protested 
Annie, in great confusion, “I really cannot accept 
this gift—I will not!” 

“T do not ask you to accept it, Mrs. Boldinz; tha 
toy is for your little daughter.” 

“ No matter, Colonel, 1 must refuse it,” she said, 
attempting to remove the chain from the child's 
neck. 

“Nay, be not absurd, dear Mrs. Bolding,” ko 
returned, laying his hand upon hers, and p!+yfully 
pressing it. ‘‘ You would not offend me?” ho addeu, 
dropping his tone. 

She shivered as she listened to him ; then, wiih- 
drawing her hand, she once more endeavoured to 
remove the chain. 

“ You are seeking to rob your child cf a power!.il 
friend, and to create in me an enemy, Mrs. Bold- 
ing,” the Colonel said, between his closed teeth. 

“T cannot help that, Colonel Stackhous.,” sho 
replied, giving back his rich present, as if it hod 
been an article perfectly worthless. “I am sorry to 
seem unthankful for your favour, but you will ls 
generous, and forgive me.” 

He bowed; silently received the rejected chain 
and jewel ; then rising, he bowed egaia, aud strode 
hastily away. 

Annie had not looked in his face at that moment, 
or she would have seen a demon’s expression on it: 
as it was, she felt that she had made of him a foe— 
a most implacable foe, and a vague dread tock pes- 
session of her. 

Yet she was not sorry that she had acted 3 sho 
had done; for she was convinced that she had acted 
both prudently and well. 

And so she had; but notwithstanding that fact, 
her behaviour towards the Colonel had filled hi:a 
with mortilication and anger, for he had met with 
few women who could withstand his fascinating 
and insidious manners, and he had not expected to 
find Mrs. Bolding less impressible than vthers— 
that is to say, more prudent than the rest. 

Annie perplexed the Colonel in many ways. __ 

There was evidently a mystery about her; aru, 
what that mystery was, the Colonel resolved to lose 
no time in endeavouring to find out. 

Mrs. Bolding had represented herself a3 a marricd 
lady, following her husband to Australia. 

She had no servant with her; and judging from 
her appearance, he did not think she could be eve’ 
in moderate circumstances ; for her dress, though »_ 
all times neat and well-made, was of material quite 
homely and inexpensive. 

Then Mrs. Bolding seemed to be unhappy; her 
face ever wore @ sad oxpression, and the Colorel 
had often seen her shedding secret teats. 

Yes, there we? ceriain)y a mystery ccrnccted with 
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har: an interesting and most profound mystery, 
too. 

Colonel Stackhouse was pondering how he should 
proceed, in order to penetrate that mystery. 

As he pondered, he paced the deck to and fro, 
with folded arms and drooping eyes. 

Every thought of his subtle brain, every desire of 
his hollow heart, at this moment, was fixed on the 
lovely and unprotected Mrs. Bolding. 

He would not be frustrated in his designs against 
her. No, no power, either of earth or heaven, 
should stay his dark purpose. 

Her coldness, her hauteur, and her proud disdain 
(shown to him over and over again), instead of 
checking his projected wicked schemes, only added 
a fresh incentive to them. 

Her youth, her evident purity, and above all her 
utter avoidance of his base advances, attracted him 
to her more and more every day. 

The more she shunned him, the more deeply he 
became enamoured with her. 

Colonel Stackhouse looked at the rejected ring, 
once more glistening on his finger, and gnashed his 
teeth in impotent anger. 

What was this woman who had thus withstood 
his temptations ; who had flung from her his costly 
gift—flung it back upon him asif it had been a 
worthless straw ? 

Colonel Stackhouse waxed well-nigh crazy, as he 
reflected on the beauty and behaviour of Mrs. Bold- 
ing. 
Ser soft voice seemed to be ever in his ears, on 
the wafting morning breeze, and in the rim ‘ing, 
gurgling waters. 

Colonel Stackhouse flung himself against the side 
of the vessel, and gazed absently upon the sea. 

He was in love—earnestly in love; in love for 
the first time in his whole life. What he had ever 
before felt of the passion had been but the mere 
mockery of love. At least, so he thought when 
comparing his present feelings with those of the 
past. 
Colonel Stackhouse writhed as he made his in- 
ward confession. 

He was ready to sacrifice his fortune, and all his 
future prospects in life as well, for the woman who 
had so unintentionally entangled his affections. 

But he feared that Mrs. Bolding was not the 
woman to be won from her duty; that no sacrifice 
he could make for her sake would ever gain from 
her the slightest token of regard. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s brain and heart worked 
themselves into a perfect ferment, and had he pos- 
sessed the power to summon a whirlwind that 
would have sent the vessel fathoms doep beneath 
the waves (engulphing himself and her together) he 
would have cried out for that whirlwind then. 

Better to die with her than to live without her, 
he thought. 

Truly, Colonel Stackhouse’s sentiments were of 
@ desperate complexion; and, as he was not a man 
who knew how to put a curb upon his feelings, he 
was likely to act rashly in this matter. 

Had Annie been an unmarried woman at this 
time, it is quite probable that the Colonel might 
have sought her in an honourable manner; but in 
the present case there was but one way of proceed- 
ing—but one way to gain the object of his passion 
—provided she was to be gained at all—and he did 
not hesitate to pursue that way. 

Accordingly, on the following day, Colonel Stack- 
house, watching his opportunity, when Annie was 
alone, stole again to her side. 

The wind was blowing freshly, the white sails 
were full; and foam-crested billows danced around 
the ship as she cut her rapid way through the deep 
waters. Nota single sail was now within sight ; 
and the sea birds’ shrill cries followed the vessel as 
she sped on her onward course. 

Most of the passengers had gone below to their 
berths, and Annie was leaning over the bulwarks, 
watching the dashing waves, and thinking of her 
husband. Colonel Stackhouse spoke to her. But 
the wind snatched up his words, and carried them 


away. 


He touched her arm very gently. 
She turned round on the instant, and perceiving 
who was by her side, uttered a startled exclama- 


tion. 

“Did IT frighten you, dear Mrs. Bolding ?” he 
asked. I hope not.” he added, in a tender tone, 
accompanied by @ still more tender glance. 

“Frighten me!" repeated she, in marked con- 
fusion. “Oh, no; why should I be frightened of 

ou?” 
“Ah, why, indeed, Mrs. Bolding ?” he returned, 
Jaying his hand on her arm. 
She shivered and shrank back. She was wishing 


to fly from him, but the ship was tossing violently, 
and she had no power to move away. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s fingers held her firmly, and 
her very soul sank within her. 

“Mrs. Bolding, pardon me,” he faltered forth. 
“T must speak—by heavens I must! and you must 
listen to me !” 

* Colonel Stackhouse!” she exclaimed, in sudden 
terror, at the same time striving to release her arm 
from his iron grasp. 

“Nay, you go not hence until you have heard 
me!” he cried, in great excitement. ‘Woman, 
woman !” he addcd, with almost frantic vehemeuce, 
“do you not see how I love you, and how that 
love is now torturing me ?” 

“Let me go, Colonel Stackhouse!” she said, 
again struggling to free herself. “ Let me go, I 
say!” 

“ Not until you have hearkened to me,” he an- 
swered, in a low but resolute tone. 

“Oh, Colonel Stackhouse, as you are a gentle- 
man, have some pity on me, and spare me!” 

“Mrs. Bolding, have some pity on me/” he re- 
joined, pressing her fingers between his own two 
powerful hands. 

“TI will call the captain,” she said, in growing 
terror. 

“ Will you thus persist in scorning me ?” he broke 
forth. “ Do you wish to make me your enemy— 
your undying enemy ?” he added, wildly. 

“No, no!” dropped she, scarcely knowing what 
she was saying. 

“ You know that I love you!” he went on, speak- 
ing with intense fervour—“ you know that I——” 
“Colonel Stackhouse,” interrupted she, with 
dignity, ‘I ama married woman! You are insult- 
ing me!” 

“A married woman!” he repeated, with con- 
tempt. ‘‘Ay, doubtless the wife of some low 
mechanic, or of some one worse even than that!” 

Annie winced, and turned deadly pale. 

‘‘ He cannot care for you as I do!” he continued, 
passionately; ‘ he will never be to you the devoted 
slave that J will be, waiting upon your every word 
and look, and obeying your every sign!” 

“Not a syllable more, Colonel Stackhouse !” cried 
Annie, wrenching her hand out of his, and stand- 
ing before him flushed with angry indignation. 
“You are surely forgetting your manhood, thus to 
address me! Remember the mother that bore you, 
and for her sake have some mercy on the woman 
who is now begging you to respect her!” 

“T do not believe that you are a legal wife !” said 
he, suddenly fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Oh, Colonel Stackhouse !” reproached she. 

“By heavens, I do not!” he added, with an in- 
credulous shrug. 

She was silent. 

“Why have you thus imposed upon me?” he 
asked, by her reticence induced to think that he had 
touched upon the right chord, that he was now 
about to reach the true state of her position. 

“ Why have I imposed upon you, Colonel Stack- 
house ?” she repeated, in confusion and perplexity. 

“Ay!” rejoined he, searchingly regarding her; 
“you cannot show me your marriage certificate, 
Mrs. Bolding, can you ?” 

“My marriage certificate, Colonel Stackhouse ?” 
returned she. ‘‘I can do so, if I so please!” 

His face expressed surprise as Annie produced a 
worn pocket-book, and from it drew a folded 

aper. 

i Read that !” she said, presenting it to him. 

He took the paper, aud, mechanically anfolding 
it, bent his eyes upon it. 

Annie was watching the workings of his features, 
proud that she could prove the truth of her posi- 
tion. 

‘“You no longer doubt my being a wife, Colonel 
Stackhouse ?” she said, in a tone of interrogation. 
He looked up with a strange smile on his lips. 

“No; I no longer doubt you, Mrs. Howard Bold- 
ing!” he answered, in emphatic syllables, at the 
same time refolding the paper, and returning it to 
her. 

Struck by his significant accents, she looked at 
him inquiringly. 

He met her gaze with the same strange smile as 
before. 

“T know your husband, Mrs. Howard Bolding!” 
said he, very slowly, and with cruel distinctness. 

“You know my husband?” gasped she, her 
whole face blanched and quivering. 

“I do; I was one of the principal witnesses 
against him, and others of the gang; he stole from 
me my watch and a purse containing fifty guineas! 
I have reason to know the ruffian, I think!” 


Annie, white as the sea-foam itself, was clinging 


to the ship's side, with her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
her lips apart, and her brain ready to split itself 
asunder. 

“So you are a convict’s wife, Mrs. Howard Bold- 
ing?” he went on, speaking very softly, but, oh, so 
bitterly! “I no longer wonder at the interest you 
lately displayed concerning the black-hulled prison 
ship we lately sighted; perhaps the youug high- 
wayman was on board of it!” 

At this instant, the vessel gave a tremendous 
and Annie fell in a heap at the Colonel's 
eet. 

He raised her; and, seeing that she was fainting, 
bore her to a seat, and sought to revive her. 

“What is the matter with the lady ?” asked the 
first mate, approaching and addressing the Colonel. 

“She is feeling a little sick, that is all,” Colonel 
Stackhouse replied, very briedly. 

“Oh, only that!” laughed the sailor, turning on 
his heel, and walking away. 

“Come, come, Mrs. Bolding!” said the Colonel, 
in her ear—" come, come, arouse yourself !” 

She did not hear him: she lay on his arm 
utterly lost to everything around her. 

There was a look of triumph in Colonel Stack- 
house’s handsome face, and his heart was throb- 
bing with cruel pleasure. 

Her secret was his—his! and she could now 
no longer scorn him—no longer shun him; her 
pride would be all humbled—all crushed within 
her now! 

So thought Colonel Stackhouse. 

Besides, would he not soon be placed in power— 
in power over this very Howard Bolding ? 

Colonel Stackhouse was going out to Sydney, ap- 
pointed by Government to hold there the entire 
reins of the prison population. His power over the 
convicts would be almost absolute; and then, if not 
before, he would be able to subdue the wife of the 
convict Howard Bolding. 

Ab! she little thought of the influence with 
which he was so soon to be invested; she little 
dreamed of his approaching authority over one so 
very dear to her. 

He would not abandon his project: no, on the 
contrary, he would pursue it now more deter- 
minedly than ever; for his intended victim would 
now be compelled to listen to his vile overtures— 
compelled to accept then. 

He did not know the strength of a pure woman's 
heart, or he would not have reckoned so confidently 
as he did, on the overthrow of Annie Bolding. 

At length, the wretched woman opened her eyes, 
opened them upon Colonel Stackhouse. 

Shuddering, she started from his supporting arm, 
and staggered to her feet. 

“Sit down again, Mrs. Bolding,” he said, taking 
her hand, and once more placing her by his side. 

She felt very weak, very ill; and she cared not 
to oppose his will at this particular moment: in 
fact, she had not the energy to do so. 

For some time he did not speak to her: base, as 
he was, he felt some slight compunction at his in- 
human couduct towards this poor, suffering woman. 
But the passion within him was of a nature alto- 
gether tuv potent to succumb to any other feeling. 
Besides, Colonel Stackhouse was not a man that 
would endeavour to over-master any of his desires 
He had never learned to subdue his appetites, aud 
he had been too long accustomed to self-indul- 
gence, to deny himself now. 

“JT am very sorry, Mrs. Bolding,” he commenced, 
at a loss what to say. “ Yours is, indeed, a sad 
fate. 

She did not reply, and he went on. 

“Truly, you are most unfortunately mated, Mrs. 
Bolding ; aud I pity you from the inmost core of 
my heart.” 

Still she spoke not. 

Was it delicate in him thus to pursue a painful 
topic? 

“You, so young and so beautiful, to be the wife 
of a convicted felon!” he continued, in tones of 
pretended sympathy. “Why are you following 
such a scoundre}, Mrs. Bolding ?” 

Annie wrung her hands and bit her lips, in all 
the anguish of a tortured heart. 

She could not answer him; she was suffocating: 

“ You cannot love him, Mrs. Bolding,” he added, 
attempting to take one of her hands. “ You cannot 
love a degraded man, a branded felon ?” 

Mute in her sorrow, she sat gazing fixedly at her 
clasped fingers; her teeth firmly set, her bosom 


nearly bursting. 
(To be continued.) 


Nornrne but a good life can fit men for a better. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
SIDMOUTH. 

Tne favourite little sea-port of Sidmouth, in Devon- 
shire. is situated between two ranges of hills, which 
enclose it on every side, except thesouth, which is open 
to the sea; but protected from the billows by a four- 
fold terrace of pebbles. The town is neat and clean, 
and built somewhat in the shape of the letter Y, the 
stem pointing inland, towards the green heights of 
Harpford, Beacon, and Penhill. 

From its sheltered situation, freedom from fogs, and 
the beauty of ite surrounding scenery, Sidmonth has 
long been a favourite watering place, and was fre- 
quently visited by George III, his Queen, and Court. 
It was here, at Woodbrook Cottage, that the Duke of 
Kent died, in 1820. 

The port was formerly of some consequence; but 
being choked up by sand, it is now accessible only by 
small vessels. The sands, however, have contributed to 
its popularity as a bathing-place ; and it has a handsome 
promenade on the beach, warm baths, good assembly, 
reading, and billiard rooms; and the other establish- 
ments usual at such places for the accommodation of 
visitors. The parish church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
has a good west tower, and is very ancient. It be- 
longed in the 13th century to St. Michael's Monastery, 
in Normandy, and contains a monument to Dr. James 
Currie, of Liverpool, the first, and perhaps, also, the 
best biographer of Burns. Dr. Currie died in 1805. 

The river Sid, in summer is almost imperceptible ; 
but in rainy seasons it swells into a pool, and then 
bursts through the shingle into the sea. The valley 
of the Sid is exquisitely undulating and richly culti- 
vated. 

The western headland of Sidmouth Bay is known as 
“The Peak,” six hundred feet above the sea-level. 
The cliffe are here composed of sand, partly calcareous 
and tinted with a ruddy hue of oxide of iron ; but they 
gradually lose their elevation asthe tourist proceeds west- 
ward. At Ladram Bay the waves have hollowed out 
a natural arch by their unceasing action on the softer 
strata of the rock. Chit Rock, which the fishermen 
used to visit annually, was washed away by the great 
storm of November, 1824; and part of Clist Cliff fell 
in 1949. 

Sidmouth sent out two ships to the siege of Calais 
at the time of Edward III, and as early as the 
thirteenth century was a burgh and a market town, 
ruled by a port reeve. Atone time it was the most 
important “fisher town” of Devonshire; but the 
fisherman and his cobble has, in great measure, given 
mlace to the invalid and his Bath-chair, and fashion- 
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able ladies now throng the walks where the “ fish- 
wife’ once ruled supreme. The population of Sid- 
mouth is about 4,000. Besides the parish church, 
there are Baptist, Independent, and Unitarian chapels, 
a@ national school, and several charities ; alsoa theatre, 
Sidmouth gives the title of Viscount to the Addington 
family. From Exeter the distance to Sidmouth is 
only thirteen miles. 


A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 


JoserH II., the eldest son of Maria Theresa, Em- 
press of Germany and Queen of Hungary, succeeded 
his father as Emperor of Germany; he was born in 
1741, aud, until he was twelve years old, was confined 
to the daily task of reading the legends of the saints, 
and other superstitious works. At this time he gave 
no indications of the active mind and uncommon abili- 
ties he, aiterwards displayed; all bis good qualities 
were concealed under an air of sullenness and timidity, 
amounting to apathy. Maria Theresa did not give 
much time or attention to the education of her child- 
ren, or she would not have been so mistaken in the 
character of her eldest son as to suppose him destitute 
of both heart and intellect. It is true he had a hard 
and inflexible temper, but he was just, and it is to give 
a sketch of his justice that we now write. 

In the streets of Vienna, the Emperor Joseph IT, 
dressed like a private gentleman, was walking alone, 
when he met a young and handsome girl carrying a 
bundle under her arm. 

“What is that?” said he kindly. 
carrying? Where are you going? 
your anguish ?” 

“TI am carrying my unfortunate mother’s clothes,” 
answered she to the monarch whom she did not know. 
“I am going to sell them. It is,” she added, ina 
broken voice, ‘‘our last resource. Ah! if my dear 
father, who has so often bled for his country was living, 
or had received the reward due to his services, you 
would not see mein this plight.” 

“If the Emperor,” said the monarch, “ had known 
of your misfortunes he would have alleviated them ; 
you should have presented him a memoir of your 
father’s services, and employed somebody to unfold to 
him your wants.” 

“I have done it,” replied she, ‘‘but it was unavail- 
ing. The nobleman, to whom I spoke, told me that 
he had never succeeded in obtaining anything.” 

“They have not told you the truth,” the Emperor 
said, hardly able to conceal the pain that such an 
avowal produced. ‘I can assure you they have not 
said a single word of your circumstances to him: and 
he loves justice too much to let the widow and daughter 


“What are you 
Cannot I calm 


of an officer, who has served him 80 well, perish. Write 
your father’s memoirs, and bring them to me to- 
morrow at the castle, at such a place and such an 
hour; if all you say is true, you will be received by 
the Emperor, and will obtain justice.” 

The young girl, while drying her eyes, was thanking 
the unknown gentleman, when he added,—** You must 
not sell your mother’s clothes; how much did you 
expect to receive for them ?” 

“Six ducats,” she said. 

“ Allow me to lend you twelve until we have seem 
the success of our echeme.” 

The young girl hastened home and gave her mother 
the twelve ducats with the clothes, telling her thé 
hopes an unknown gentleman had raised in her heart. 
She described him, and some of her relatives, who 
were listening to her description, recognized the Em- 
peror. 

She was in despair at having spoken so openly, and 
could not muster courage enough to go the next day 
to the castle ; but her relations took her there. She 
arrived trembling, and no sooner recognized her 
sovereign in her benefactor than she fainted. 

Nevertheless the monarch who had asked her father's 
name, and also that of the regiment in which he served, 
the day before, had obtained some information, and 
had found out that all she said was true. When she 
recovered her senses the Emperor made her, with he{ 
relatives, enter his cabinet, and said in the most cour- 
teous way,—‘ There, my dear young lady, is for your 
mother a warrant for a pension equal to the salary that 
your father enjoyed while living ; and if you should be 
so unfortunate as to lose your dear mother, the half 
will be revertible to you. Iam very sorry that I did 
not hear of your needy circumstances before. I would 
have alleviated your misfortunes.” 

From that time, this benevolent monarch appointed 
one day of the week when everybody was admitted in- 
to his cabinet ; and thus he helped many officers’ fami- 
lies who had served him faithfully, and who fought 
gallantly to repulse the invaders of his country. 


CHRISTENING Sips. - We have always considered 
this to be more a Pagan than a Christian ceremony, a 
relic of the ancient libation rather than a *‘ caricature 
of the sacrament of baptism.” In modern Greece, when 
a ship is launched, the bow is decorated with flowers, 
and the captain takes a jar of wine, which he raises to 
his lips and then pours out upon the deck. It is more 
than probable that many nautical customs, supersti- 
tions (the broom at the mast-head when a vessel is for 
sale, shaving when crossing the line, whistling for 
wind, &c.), and even technical terms, might be derived 
from a very remote antiquity. 
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NOTICE, 
Every purchaser of Number 4 o* 
BOW BELLS 


Is still entitled to receive, 
GRATIS, 


rhe beautiful, original, coloured Picture of 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 
Drawn by L. Hcazp, exprossly for this popular Publica- 


tion. 
The attention of our readers is also particularly requested 


to the New and Beautiful Porm, by 
ELIZA COOK, 
And the original Music, by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


ENLARGEMENT TO TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, 
With the superior quality of the paper, and the many new 
feziures of interest, combine to render 


BOW BELLS 
The most attractive Periodical in the world, and worthy 
6 eontinuation of the patronage hitherto so bountifully 
testowed upon it. 

Our kind patrons, who appreciate our endeavours to 
amuse and instruct the mind, are requested to present 
Number 1 to their friends, so that an increased circulation 
my repay us for the enormous outlay incurred. . 

No Home, or Lady in the Land, should be without the 
chearful companionship of 

BOW BELLS. 

*,° With No. 2. was given a beautiful baliad, composed 

Dy Dawes, entitled 
THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
*.* With No. 3. was presonted, 
GRATIS, 
An Eifght-page Supploment, comprising all the Newest 
Faehions and Patterns of Needle Work for the month, ob- 
telocd diroct from Paris. Also a new and original 
MAZURKA, 

Cempored by E. Guasscoce (Mrs. Henry Arnol:.) 

*.* With this week's Number is Presented to our 
reacors, 

ANOTHER SUPPLEMENT, 
GRATIS, 
Ccntnining a now set of Quadrilles, composed by OLIVIA 
FRIOL. 

*,* With No.5 will be Presented a Coloured, Steel En- 

crating of the 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Ard with the same Number will also bo Presented, a new 
Baziad, composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. The 


Poet 
ELIZA COOK. 


*.* Part I, price 6d, will be published on the Ist of 
Scptember, with which will be Presented, 
GRATIS, 
The bsauti’al, coloured Picturo of 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; 


A SUPPLEMENT, 
Dortatning o!] the newest Fashions and Patterns of NEEDLE- 
Yous, obtained direct from Paris; 
A coloured Steel Plate of the 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMDER; 


ANOTHER SUPPLEMENT, 
centsining new and original set of Quadrilles, together, 
with all the extraordinary attractions above named 


OBSERVE. 
Tha whole of the Mcvsio composed for this Periodical is 
Oxicivaz, and by the most eminent and popular Musicians 
of the present day. The poctrv also, being from the pens 


of tze highly gifted 
ELIZA COOK, 


And other talented Poets, must render this feature most 
velcome to the lovers of the beantiful art. 
Give immediate orders, through any Pookscller in the 
Kingdom. 
London: J. Dicgs, 313, Strand. 


THE BRITISH DRAMA. 

No. 1, now publishing, contains “The Gamester,” ‘Jane 
Shore,” “The Man of the World,” and “ Love in a Village,” 
with four illustrations. 

*,* Two large Portraits, of Mr. 8. Phelps and Mr. ©. Kean, 
Gratis. 

Every Number will contain four or five plays for One 
Penny Weekly. 

London: J. Drcs, 313, Strand 


SHAKSPERE, TWO SHILLINGS. 

The complete works of Shakepere, elegantly bound, con™ 
taining thirty-seven illustrations and portrait ef the author 
Low publishing. 

*,* Clergymen and schools liberally treated with for 


large quantitics. 
London: J. Dios, 318, Strand 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Sunscrisers—Bow Betts and Turk 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for @ quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Betts and Weexty News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 3d. to Ma. Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

All letters are to be directed in full to “The Editor of 
Bow Bells, No. 313, Strand, W.C."” 

in no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, trho are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s. 2a., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 

IrRENK.—We do not undertake to furnish the address of 
any lady or gentleman connected with the literary staff of 
this journal If you enclose a letter to us, it shall be for- 
warded. 

B. A. F.—Quite legal. 

A. 8.—A minor cannot be compelled to contribute to the 
support of his parents. 

Dora.—When a person is constitutionally thin, there 
are no means of getting stout. But growing youths of 
both sexes are often very thin; and they get stouter. 

Tue Frencu Lessons.—These are merely deferred for 
the present. 

FRreperick P.—Thanks for your letter. 

Lity Rose.—You mean red lavender, a few drops of 
which may bo taken on a lump of sugar to cheer the spirits 
and tranquillise the nerves. 

K. B.—There are numerous departments in the Inland 
Revenue ofice: you should have stated which one you 
meant. 

B. A.A barrister’s practice cannot be purchased. 

T. R.—Cases to biud Vol. II of Bow Bells are on sale at 
our Office, price 1s. 9d. each. 

N. D. K.—Send us your address, and we will forward 
you the name of a respectable London solicitor. An or- 
din: case of divorce costs about £30. 

F. W. N. G.—Assistant-clerks in the navy must pass an 
examination iu writing lessons and dictation and the first 
four rules in arithmetic. 

Kirty J.—“*German without a Master,” published by 
Kent and Co, Bride Court, Fleet Street, price 2s. 

W. W.—The marriage is legal; but the lunacy of the 
bo madea ground for a divorce. See @uswer 
to N. D. K. 

Potty Perxins. Your letter wes answered in No. 2 
(New Serics); and it could not be noticed sooner, Tho 
letter you have last written to us shows & great want of 
good munners. 

CorRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unablo to an- 
swer;—A V. aL; b. L. W.; 8.J.0.; A Cos- 
STANT READER (Durham). 


ESSAYS, 
* HIsTORICAL, SCiENTIVIC, AND DOMESTIC, 


FORMALITY. 

Tire formalities of what is termcd ‘“* good society” en- 
slave the mind, rather than make it free. They havea 
direct tendency to siiffen the genial current of the feel- 
ings, and make it flow sluggishly through its channel, 
when it will not leap to meet a responsive current from 
the bosom of another, with that alacrity which gives 
the greatest pleasure in social intercourse. They may 
give one an exterior polish ; but this will be but a de- 
velopment of the refined upon a false idea, while the 
nobler and more effective will lie enveloped in its pri- 
mitive nature. Weshould always make it one of the 
maip objects of being, to bring out, in their full pro- 
portion, the noble aud the powerful. These attributes 
are the greatest earnest we have of the divinity stirring 
within us; and we should let it bud and blossom in all 
its perfection, thus reflecting to others the excellencies 
of mind. They do more towards assisting one in the 
hiding of his defects, than in the developing of his 
beauties. 

Our beauties are not so much the result of cultiva- 
tion as of natural impulses; and if these are checked 
or restrained in their manifestations, we do not see 
men as they are, nor value them according to their true 
worth. Neither, on the other hand, do we see the 
vices of men in their true colouring ; because the polish 
acquired by sympathising with the manners of the 
world may clothe unseemly ulcers and sores in silks 
and satin. We think ita duty of all to act without 
affectation ; and we sec more to be loved in one’s sim- 
plicity, when it is the simplicity of a kind and gentle 
nature, than all the virtues he may affect to have with- 
out this excellence. 

We naturally admire the artlcss and unsuspecting, 
who are free from the affectations of sallow pride, pre- 
tensions of pedantry, assumptions of ignorance, and 
audacities of ambition which would seek places and 
positions the worthy alone should occupy. The sweet- 
ness of their reserve is inviting; while the reserve of 
“* good society” is repulsive and forbidding. The one 
shows a gentle and persuasive nature, which will lead 
you by an irresistible power into a love for the kind 
and sympathizing; while the other holds you at a 
distance, and makes you distrustful lest an acquaintance 
would reveal defects inexcusable. 

The true ecntiments of the heart, spoken in the lan- 
guage of nature, always commend themselves to the 
respect and confidence of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The careless utterance of a vagrant idea which 
intrudes itself upon the mind, without regard to time 
or place, is not commendable. We love the first unre- 
strained promptings of intelligence, well tempered by a 
good judgment, There isa charming sincerity in the 


conversation of such an individual wiich allures us on- 
ward into confidence, and creates in us a respect for 
one who puts us in the best of humours with ourselves 
and human nature. It is so seldom we meet an in- 
telligent individual of this peculiarity, that we are 
prone to fall into admiration immediately ; and what 
is well, this admiration is not a being of a summer's 
day, but permanent and abiding. Generally when ove 
falls suddenly into admiring a new acquaintance, dis- 
gust will ultimately follow, and we are as loud iv our 
condemnation as we were at first in our app!ause. But 
one of native simplicity of deportment aud expression, 
whose heart is unschooled in the follies and foilies of 
deception, will inspire within us an immediate ad- 
miration ; because sincerity is evident, and because we 
sce he meets a longing desire we have for one to speak 
his sentiments without hidden design or reserve. We 
are very apt to he suspicious that eur friends of on 
opposite character may have something else than ab- 
solute truth to influence them in the expression of 
their opinion to us. The polished manners of civiliza- 
tion do much towards hiding and modifying the miaui- 
festation of our own feeling towards our fcllows. - 

Perhaps it is not well to let every one know our pre- 
cise opinion of his merits; and hence we use a little 
justifiable deception, to dissimulate our true sentiments. 
This may be well for the peace of society; because saen 
do not like too frequently to find mirrors in others in 
which they may see themselves as they are ;—and 
again, we are necessarily thrown into socicty whose 
characters we may not like, and whose ills it were beiter 
to bear, than attempt to remedy by open rebuke, or 
estrange them by an exact expression of opinion. 
Sometimes it is better to have peace with evil under 
such circumstances, than discord and wrangling with 
right. 

But one adapted to the society with which he mingles 
—having enough of simplicity in his mauners and cou- 
versation to attract the learned and obtain the admira- 
tion of the lowly, still sufficient dissimulation and judg- 
ment to Keep his personal dislike undiscovered, except 
so far as may be necessary to carry out any laudable 
conversation or enterprise—is an individual happily 
constituted for moving quietly and harmoniously 
through the world. The deportment of such a man 
will save him many a difficulty which he will have to 
encounter, Who goes recklessly into the expression of 
the tirst ideas which enter the mind, without a fore- 
thought as to their effect. He renders himsclf dis- 
agreeable by too great familiarity, and is so stiff and 
formal, that his dignity renders biin unapproachable, 
aud puts him beyond the reach of the sympathies of 
mankind. The ove will be thrust from the friendship 
of others, although continually sceking it, by his 
blinders ; and the other will live continually ina dun- 
geon, although daily mingling with gay circles, and 
deprive himself of the swectest wine of social iuter- 
course, kindness, and sympathy. 


MAKE UASTE SLOWLY. 

Tere is an old Latin proverb (Festina lente) which 
says, ‘‘ hasten slowly.” It is rarely that we find two 
words which express 80 much or contain more food 
for thought. Some individuals manifest this dispo- 
sition to hurry over important things differently from 
others, but the application of the fault alluded to may 
be understood by the following illustration :— 

Suppose a person to require information upon some 
subject he is comparatively ignorant of—the steam 
engine indicator, for instance ; having procured a book 
upon it, he runs his eye over page after page, touching 
first upon this example, now upon that, until he ar- 
rives at the end, when he knows nothing whatever of 
the subject. The first time he undertakes to converse 
upon the instrument or to apply its principles prac- 
tically, he discovers his ignorance, and is put to shame 
or inconvenience. All this is wholly the fault of 
making haste to reach the end, without grasping the 
fundamental principle and mastering i&%, and each 
detail also, before going further, It is absurd to sup- 
pose that any matter worthy of study can be mastered 
in a cursory examination, yet very many persons re- 
linqaish the pursuit of knowledge in despair from this 
very cause. Il‘inding it impossible to comprehend in 
fifteen minutes some point it has taken an author as 
many days, and wecks, probably, to settle, they deem 
the matter beyond their comprehension, and throw up 
the study never to return to it. 

There may be some gifted spirits to whom ti= 
knotty points of a new theory or the intricacics 
an unfamiliar science, are clear and plain at first sight, 
but the mass acquire knowledge only by patient study, 
not by a hand gallop through the fields of learning. 

When sensible men go abroad to acquire informa- 
tion in foreign countries they do not take express 
trains and steamboats, and whirl onward to the end; 
but staff in hand they penetrate into village and 
hamlet, and learn from the peasant and the prince. 
So it is with those who study to learn and retain 
what they read. Patient plodding by the wayside is 
better than running from pillar to post, and the truth 
of this assertion is manifest to all who have ever 
given the subject attention, 


~~ 
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A DAUGOTER'S FATE. 


Your blessing, father 

A fair young girl and # stalwart youth knelt at the 
feet of a sterm-browed mam ef middle age. It was a 
fine tableau—the impressive dignity of the elder man, 
the almost perfect grace ef the maiden, the large, 
strong mould ef the younger man, with its expression 
of subdmed power, were well displayed by the attitudes 
of each. There had been a ficeting expression of sur- 
prise om the father’s face, ae the young pair approached 
and kaelt beside him; but it passed, leaving av air of 


epokem, 
hea@; and her companion took up the thread of speech 
where ghe had dropped it. 

“ I have not much to offer Elizabeth, sir, but youth 
and health, and a warm, loving heart. I never loved 


any ome before, and I know that I ¢hall love and. 


cherish her to the latest day of my life. I have my 
little farm, partly paid for, as you know, the bit of a 
ahelter that will evflice for us, and these strong hands. 
I cam stand between her and want, and perhaps I shall 
be rich come day. I think she loves me, and that I 


to Ge@alone. Iam busy now; go away, and do not 
disturb me with your foolishness.” 
The pair rege to their feet—the girl with drooping, 


“ Didn't you understand me, Mr. Lyndon ?” he com- 
menced, hesitatingly, after a glance at tle girl, which 
was not answered. “I meant to ask you to give me 
Elizabeth for a wile. Maybe, I did not say it plain 
enough.” : 

“TI comprehend. And now will you go away?” 

“ But, Mr. Lyndon——” 

“Ah, you mean to eay that I have not replied 
definitely to your question. Very well, then; I can 
remedy that matter. Elizabeth will not marry at 
present. I shall keep her at home. She will not 
marry you in any case. Please, go.” 

Without more words the pair silently withdrew. 
Side by side, still silent, they walked tothe outer door, 
then down the path that led to the gate. There they 


. paused, and the youth spoke. 


** Are we to part, Elizabeth?” he asked, sadly, yet 
fondly lifting up the white, downcast face. 

** You heard my father, George,” she answered. 

“ And you agree with hin? You will give me 
ap?” 

“I must, George.” 

The tone was very sad, but it expressed surprise as 
well. Never in ber life bad she comprehended the 
possibility of disobedience to her father. He had said 
she was to remain at home, that she was not to marry 
at present, was not, in any case, to marry George. 
With her this was final. Since he had said it, it must 
be truc. 

With George it was different. He did not recognize 
her father’s authority. True, he had been trained, as 
ehe had, in the strictness of Christian ideas, but his 
parents had been less stern, less entirely forgetful of 
the claims of feeling. They would not have exacted 
euch unquestioning obedicnce in matters vitally con- 
cerning their son’s happiness, without taking into ac- 
count his wishes and the reasonable aspects of the case. 
They could be softened by entreaties, and moved by 
argument. He had yet to learn that Mr. Lyndon was 
to be approached in no such manner, In his house- 
hold there was no law but his will, and he governed in 
the old despotic manner of the Hebrew patriarchs. I 
think nothing could have astonished him more than 
that one of his children should have dared to question 
his decision. 

The first cloud rose up between the lovers. George 
thought Elizabeth might prevail with her father, as he 
could have done with his, and when she refused even 
to make the trial, he, with a lover's injustice, ascribed 
the refusal to coldness. 

“You do not love me—you have never loved as I 
do,” were his last words; and Elizabeth carried them 
away with her stricken heart to the solitude of her 
chamber, where she went te brood a brief interval over 
her misery. 

She was the eldest of ten motherless children, her 
father’s housekeeper; and there was little leisure for 
grief in her busy life. When it was time she went 
down and prepared the evening meal, called the young 
brood, arranged them carefully and orderly at table, 
then summoned her father. He came in, glanced a 
moment at her pallid face, drawn and aged by the 
eorrow she had borne, and was struggling against— 
frowned upon her—and then proceeded to say grace 
tn a long extemporaneous prayer, in which he did not 
fail to denounce the sin of disobedience to parents, 
end to lacerate the poor bleeding heart of his child by 


many allusions and scripture quotations suited to her 
case in his view of it. 

The meal passed in silence. Elizabeth retained her 
composure by a powerful effort. When her father had 
retired to his study, she turned mechanically to her 
duties. In an hour the brood were all tucked away 
upon downy pillows, and the patient elder sister was 
alone—alone with her bitter grief. She had sat an 
hour over the low fire, in a chaos of thought, before 
her father joined her. It was unusual—she had not 
expected him, But he sat down near her, and opencd 
the discourse with a freezing coldness in tones and 
words. 

“I perceive your wicked and unregenerate heart, 
my child, has risen up im rebellion against the decision 
made by me in the due exercise of my paternal autho- 
rity. Remember, that you are not only to obey your 
parents with outward service, but you are to honour 
them —bonour their jadgmenta, their authority, their 
wisdom. This you are evidently not doing. Now 
your duties lie here, you cannot leave home at present ; 
and, as I intimated to-day, George Allen is not one 
whom I can receive as your husband and my son-in- 
law. When the proper time arrives, I will, myself, 
select a suitable companion for you, and until then I 
desire to see you fulfilling qheerfully your present 
duties.” 


“ But, father,” exclaimed the girl, driven to despe- 
gation and remonstrating for the first time in her life 
with her parent, “I love George Allien—vwe love each 
other—and I never eam marry any one else. I will 
stay with yoo—I do not wish to leave you. We 
can wait, or why can we not all live together ?” 

She paused, petrified by the cold stare with which 
Mr. Lyndon regarded her. Astonishment blended with 
indignation in that gaze. He rose up after a moment, 
and moved towards the door. 

“I have signified my will in the matter,” he said, 
“and there need be no more words.” 

He closed the door, and as his heavy, even footfalls 
met her ear, Elizabeth realized, amidst the dull despair 
that closed around her life, that his decision was as 
irrevocable as fate. 

And thus this father dared, in the name of Christian 


duty, to lay impious hands upon the destiny of the’ 


child entrusted to him, and to crush with relentless 
authority the fragrant blossom of her young life. 

A month later he announced that he was about to 
change his residence; and the summer blooms that 
witnessed the loves of Elizabeth and George Allen had 
hardly changed to autumn fruitage, ere elie found her- 
self transplanted to the alien soil of another and far 
distant country, and effectually separated from the 
region of her smitten hopes. 

With man’s ordinary injustice, George Allen could 
never quite divest himself of the belief that Elizabeth 
might have broken away from the bonds that held her. 
He did not forget her, but ere many months were past 
he admitted consolations ; and convinced, at last, that 
his pursuit of her would be hopeless, he married 
another. I think he led an easy, humdrum, not un- 
happy existence. His nature was not profound like 
hers; and, like most men, life’s externals sufficed for 
him, except in the rare moments when thought in- 
truded among his busy hous. 

But Elizabeth did not forget. A pale martyr, she 
took up the cross of duty. Life’s ways were rugged 
and dusty. They were hidden, burning plouglshares of 
sorrow trodden by her feet, and her heart bled daily 
with its inward anguish. But she lived and endured 
without sign, as myriad sister women have done, and 
performed all the routine of her duties so patiently, 
and witb such outward cheerfulness, that even her 
grim father approved and bonoured her with some 
rare commendation. And go years went away, and 
Elizabeth was twenty-five—a grave and comely woman, 
with thought enthroned upon her broad high brow, 
and a firm compression of her red lips, and a world of 
low sad sweetness in her voice. 

At the end of that time many of the young brood 
were scattered, those who etill remained at home were 
self-helpful, and her tasks were lightened. Elizabeth 
began to look forward to growing old in peace, and 
remaining in the home nest, when all the fiedglings 
were flown, and living out her calm spiritual life there 
alone. But her anticipations were not to be fulfilled. 
Her father summoned her to an imterview, and an- 
nounced that the time had arrived when her home 
duties permitted her to marry, He had selected for 
her a husband, who would also be his assistant in all 
matters of business, and his successor in the ownership 
of the fine farm upon which the homestead stood. 

“I should think a month’s time enough for your 
preparations; so we will fix four weeks from to-day 
for your wedding,” he added, as if the whole subject 
had been matured in his own mind, and was thus 
definitely fixed. 

Elizabeth had listened in silence and terror. Mr. 
Otway, the man named had ever been an object of 
complete indifference to her. Now he suddenly became 
one of dree’ and hate. She could not be silent, and 
she burst forth with a vehemence that once more dis- 
turbed the calm egotism of her father. 


“You separated me from the man I loved,” she 
cried, ‘‘ and I saw my happiness destroyed without a 
murmur. But I can never marry another. I have 
never forgotten George Allen, but I have grown 
content with my barren, loveless life. And I could 
not take upon myself the vows of wedlock without 
perjury. Father, do not condemn me to make my 
life so degrading a falsehood.” 

Again that cold petrifying stare seemed turning her 
heart to marble. 

“I did not expect this nonsense from you, Elizabeth. 
Let me hear no more of it. My plans are arranged, 
and your part is either prompt obedience or banish- 
ment. I will disown and disinherit you, and you 
shall be driven forth in disgrace, if you do not yield to 
my wishes. Go now, and consider the subject until to- 
morrow, when I shall expect your consent.” 

A month later the sacrifice was consummated. To 
8 girl reared in all the sternness of religious ideas, the 
penalty of deliberate disobedience was a fearful one. 
And terrible was the disgrace of banishment and dis- 
inheritanee. There was her father’s unhappiness to be 
considered, and the welfare of the children to whom 
the had so long @illed a mother’s place, and the izno- 
miny of her fate to be shared by and reficcted upon 
them. There wag above all the custom of unques- 
tioning obedience, which had already wrecked her life. 
She yielded, and went far more solemnly to her hated 
bridals, then she would have lain down upon the eouch 
of death. She had sealed her heart into a livia, tomb, 
never, alas, to be opened. Wo hope for this life, nor 
the future, gave ove ray of bri:htnces to her sou!. 
The sin she was committing, im her gloomy faith, shut 
her out from even the inmost hope of pardon. 

Can you imagine the utter desolation, the long, 
desert reaches of such a Bife? MNolove, no hope, 
joy ever reached it, till after many years a child was 
born to her, to soften @ little the marble hardncss 
of the heart 6o cruelly sinned against. 

Soon after this hapless union the old father diced, and 
her sacrifice had been vain. Bir. Otway, Ber husband, 
soon scattered the rich inheritance which his marriage 
had brought him—the home was broken up—the little 
flock separated—and Elizabeth compelled to Ilcave 
them all behind her when she accompanied her hus- 
band to the new home he sought in the colonics, She 
had suffered in vain. No human being had been glad- 
dened by her sacrifice. 

This ill-assorte@ couple, bound to each cther in ex- 
ternal bonds from which each shuddered in uncon- 
querable repulsion, struggled on for many years; but 
at last, by the working of inevitable laws, rather than 
by any design, they were separated. Otway has become 
in his age a wanderer over many lands; and Elizabeth, 
his suffering wife, in age and poverty, finds her sole 
consolation in the faithful daughter wiio has iukerited 
much of her gentle nature, with a more quict persist- 
ence, and a profounder estimate of duty. Tyrauny, 
such as desolated her mother’s life. could never touch 
hers, because she regards duty to conviction and to 
truth above all human authority, aud well understands 
the nature of the wrong thu: crushed her feebler 
motber 6o relentlessly. 


At Funchal, Madeira, it is the fashion to Wear white 
boots instead of black enes. A iump of chalk serves 
in the place of the blacking box and brush. 


Assam.—The inhabitants of this dolorous region are 
wild beasts and men as savege. Elepiunts are very 
numerous, and tigers, leopards, rliinocero-cs, and bufa- 
loes abound. Major Butler speaks of a friend whe 
bagged a couple of rhinoceroses at a single shot, and 
describes it as not uncommon for two or three sports- 
men in one day to shoot thirty bufaloes, twenty deer, 
and a dozen hogs, besides one or two tigers. Until 
the expeditions of our troops against the stockaded 
villages, there was as much danger trom them as from 
the beasts of the forest. Like the Dyuks of Borneo, 
they have a mania for heads, and until a man has ap- 
propriated some of these ghastly trophics, he is hardly 
regarded asa member of the community. The war- 
rior’s principal ornament is a collar reaching to the 
waist made of goat’s hair, dyed red, intcrinised with 
long flowing locks of hair of the persous he has killed. 
The people of a village are continually occupicd in 
plotting or executing forays against their neighbours. 
They lie in ambush during the night till the break of 
day, when they rush in upon it with a great noise, and 
spear the first they meet with, and afterwards cut of 
the head, hands, and feet of their enemies, rol] them 
up in a cloth and return horae. Then they take the 
skulls to each house in the village and throw rice and 
spirits over the:u, and teli the skull to call their rela- 
tives. The man who has cut off the head keeps it 
under his bedstead five days: during that time the 
warriors eat no food prepared by womeu, and do no 
cooking in their accustomed cooking pot. After the 
fifth day, however, the heads or skulls are buried, and 
a great feast is given of pigs and ouws, after which they 
bathe and return to their avocatious.—TZyavels in the 


Province of Assam. 


etermm determination fast settling upon his features. 
He composed himself, and, after the first brief 
giamee, looked straight before him, in entire silence 
waiting till] all should be said. 
It was the girl who asked his blessing, and that 
can make her happy.” 
“Get up, Elizabeth. Young man, you should kneel 
downeast face, from which the binshes had all faded, 
leaving there the whiteness of despair. The youth 
looked awkward, purzicd, and half ashamed. 
| 


VLD AND YOUNG LOVE: 

OR, THE MAIDEN AND THE ARTIST. 
Puitr Lovincton and Charles De Leon were school- 
mates and very intimate friends, though widely differ- 
ent in their dispositions and tastes. Philip wae stu- 
dious, industrious, and inclined to be serious ; Charles 
was idle, careless, and lively. While young Lovington 
was studying his lessons, De Leon (who was a born 
artist) was drawing caricatures of his teachers. 

After leaving school, Philip entered a counting- 
house, and in a few years became a weulthy merchant. 
Charles, whose genius was at his fingers’ ends, set up 
as an artist. Meeting with little or no encouragement 
to induce him to practice his beautiful profession in his 
ewn country, he closed his studio, sold the few pictures 
and other valuables which he possessed, for ready 
money, and sailed for the lovely land of arts and 
artiste—lItaly. 

After a wandering life of ten years, De Leon re- 
turned home to die. He brought with him a beauti- 
fu\ girl, the child of his Italian wife. Upon the little 
Abonina De Leon had lavished all the love of his 
warm heart. It was his greatest pleasure to surround 
her with all the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life. He often denied himself, that she might not 
know what it was to want. His dying moments were 
cheered by the fact that Philip Lovington had offered 
his darling Nina a home in his own family. 

Mr. Lovington was still unmarried, and lived with 
his mother and sisters in a pretty villa near the City. 
To this happy retreat he carried Antonina immediately 
after the death of her father. At first the child was 
inconsolable for the Icss of her tender-hearted parent. 
But the sorrows of childhood are more violent than 
lasting, and in the midst of the new ecenes to which 
ehe was now introduced, Nina soon learned to forget 
her affliction. 

Lovington wished to give his little protegée a finished 
education. He secured the services of a lady of ele- 
gant manners and cultivated mind, as governess for 
the child, while the most competent masters were em- 
ployed to instruct her in music, dancing, and the lan- 
guages. Nina showed a happy disposition to improve 
her many advantages, and each year added to her 
beauty and accomplishments. 

Her grateful heart prompted her to many acts of 
affection to repay, in some measure, Philip's generous 
kindness toward her. When he returned, weary, from 
the counting-house, in the cold winter evenings, she 
brought him his slippers, nicely warmed; his papers 
and magazines, cut and dry, lighted his pipe, and 
made him comfortable in his easy chair by the fire. 
When he came home, sometimes harassed by rude 


A DECLARATION BY MOONLIGHT 


encounters with the world, it was Nina's sweet singing 
that won him back to peace and tranquility. 

Antonina had reached her seventeenth year, where- 
upon Philip asked her to be his wife. Mr. Lovington 
was now forty-five, with a face more distinguished for 
benevolence than for beauty, and a form which dis- 
played more of the massive strength of Hercules than 
the exquisite grace of Apollo. Nina, who had never 
known what it was to object to anything her kind 
friend proposed, consented, as a matter of course. She 
knew Levington’s worth—she knew that beneath his 
uncomely exterior beat a heart full of kindness, sym- 
pathy, and love for the poor, the distressed, and the 
unfortunate. She had before loved him with the 
affection of a child; she would now love him with 
the devotion of a wife. It was understood that they 
were to be married when Nina should be eighteen 
years old. 

In the meantime, Lovington desired to have her 
portrait taken while she was still in the early bloom of 
womanhood, with all the captivating graces of girl- 
hood lingering in her form and face. Philip's kind 
and noble heart prompted him to find out the obscure 
children of genius, in order to sweeten their labours, 
and smeoth their way up the rugged road of life. He 
knew that, as the most beautiful shells are hidden be- 
neath the ocean's waste, and the most precious gems 
are buried under the earth, so are genius and worth 
often concealed by poverty from the eyes of the 
world. 

He found one of the hidden gems in Claude Vernon, 
& young artist of rare promise, who had abandoned a 
lucrative profession in order to devote himself ex- 
clusively to art. Lovington, who was one of those un- 
common persons that value genius at its proper price, 
offered a sum which the young artist considered ex- 
travagant, for painting Nina's pertrait. It was ar- 
ranged that Claude should reside at Lovington’s villa 
for a few weeks, in order that he might by daily in- 
tercourse be able to catch the most natural expression 
of his lovely sitter. 

Accordingly, in the sweet month of June, Claude 
left the hot city for the cool and delicious retreat of 
Lovington’s suburban villa. The thoughtful kindness 
of his patron had prepared a beautiful apartment for 
the accommodation of the young artist. The windows 
Opened upon an elegant verandah, around whose light 
and airy pillars sweetly blooming vines hung in grace- 
ful clusters. The view from the verandah was superb. 
Beneath lay a garden, which the wealth of Lovington 
and the taste of Nina had made a paradise. Two 
hemispheres had contributed their richest and rarest 
treasures to form this garden of delights, the luscious 
odours of which were wafted deliciously to Vernon’s 


chamber. A small rosewood bookcase, filled with 
elegant volumes of romance and poetry, a few geme 
of art on the walls, and several books of exquisite en- 
gravings on a table, were the chief attractions of this 
room. 

While Claude was studying, with the rapt attentioa 
of an artist, a beautiful painting, representing a hunt- 
ing party, the dinner bell rang, and a servant came to 
conduct him to the dining-room. 

Mr. Lovington introduced Claude to his mother, 

sisters, and Nina, and their easy, well-bred affability 
soon made him feel perfectly at home in their society. 
We will not give the bill of fare, but attempt a de 
scription of the two most interesting persons seated 
around the elegantly-furnished table. Nina possesscd 
the ravishing beauty of her Italian mother’s sunny 
land — that delicate purity which distinguishes the 
females of the divine Raphael—those rich, melting 
lips, those soft, dark, languishing eyes, which make 
southern maids so lovely, and her voice (that most 
irresistible charm of woman) was low and musical, 
as if the sweet bees of Hymettus dwelt upon her 
lips. 
Claude, without being what Bulwer calls “ ovt- 
rageously handsome,” still possessed a face and form 
which few women could look upon without interest— 
few men without admiration. His face was pale and 
most beautifully shaped; over the high white forehead 
fell gracefully his dark brown hair; his mouth and 
chin were of that exquisite form with which the 
ancients loved to represent the god of the silver bow. 
We must not forget the most remarkable feature 
of this attractive face— those eyes, so dark and 
splendid! 

After dinner, Mr. Lovington requested Nina to 
show Claude the garden. They walked for half ap 
hour among the sweet and beautiful flowers, and then 
retired to an elegant summer-house, built on a slight 
elevation in the middle of the garden. The house was 
composed of a single circular room, with light sofas 
and chairs arranged around the walls; in the centre 
stood an open piano, a guitar, and harp; the ceiling 
was decorated with an array of tempting fruit, painted 
with great taste and richly coloured ; the walls were 
brightened by five or six fine landscapes by celebrated 
masters. There were half a dozen windows, ail of 
which opened to the floor. At one of these Claude 
and Nina were seated, enjoying the cool and fragrant 
evening breeze. 

After a short silence, Claude spoke :— 

“ I suppose you pass many delightful hours in thie 
beautiful spot ?” 

“I come here after breakfast, and usually spend the 
whole morning with my books, music, and drawing, as 
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happy as the days are long. I am a child of the sun ; 
I love the warm summer, with ite flowers, and birds, 
and softly-tivted skies.” 

“Excuse me, but do you write poetry, Miss De 
Leon ?” 

“I feel poetry, but as yet haye been denied the 
power of expressing my feelings in the sweet lan- 
guage of poesy.” 

“It must come. The soul possessing feeling must 
find an expression for it, as the mountain stream finds 
an outlet. Here you are surrounded by everything to 
inspire poetry. Oh, poetry! divine art: would that 
I possessed a spark of that heavenly flame which illu- 
minated the mighty souls of Shakspere and Milton! 
But I must take the goods the gods provide me, and 
be satisfied.” 

“In my opinion, Mr. Vernon, painting is a higher 
art than poetry; but the fact that my father was an 
artist has, probably, prejudiced my mind.” 

“ And your father was an artist! Have you any of 
his works ?” 

“Yes; there are several at the villa. I think one 
of them hangs in your reoom—a hunting party.” 

“I was admiring that this morning, and wondered 
who painted it. I shall now etudy it with a new 
interest.” 

“My father was said to have had great natural 
talents for painting, but his unfortunate wandering 
disposition prevented him from giving that laborious 
study to his art without which eminence in any pro- 
fession is rarely attained. He lived in the different 
cities of Italy for many years. His master in Rome 
was a famous painter, whose daughter he married. I 
was born in the beautiful city of Florence.” 

“ You are a native of the land of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci. To revel in the 
orange groves and on the flowery banks of the rivers 
of fair Italy was the sweet dream of my boyhood; to 
muse over her classic ruins, and to catch inspiration 
from her masterpieces of art, has been the fond hope 
of my manhood. So intense is this desire to visit 
Italy that, like Goethe, I cannot look at a picture, or 
read a book which brings before me the imege of that 
lovely country, without pain, eo scute ia the longing 
which they awaken.” 

They conversed until the gathering shades of even- 
ing warned them to return to the villa After tea 
several agreeable hours were passed with music, con- 
versation, and chess. Claude was a great admirer of 
this fascinating and intellectual game, but he was not 
in practice, and made several blumders, which Nina 
exilfully turned to her owm ed@vantage. The result 
was, Claude lost three games to his fiir edversary, and 
won none. 

The ucxt morning was appointed for Nina's first 
sitting, aud was amranged that Clande should set up 
his case! in the beatiful summer-house. Here, morn- 
ing after morning flew away en golden winge, while 
Claude was engaged im the delightful task of trans- 


ferring Nina’s lovely fmee te canvas. The young | 


artist introduced subjects ef conversation the mest 
interesting te Nima—Italy, music, poetry. She be- 
came animated; the wasm blood glowed tm her 
cheeks; a brighter Ught shot from her matehiess 
eyes. 

Claude was mot imsensible to such lovelies He 
had an artist's warm end enthusiastic admization fer 
female beauty; and im the sweet girl with 
was now so agreeably associated he saw 
bright ideal ef his young 
the exieting engagement between Lovingten 
Nira, Le yielded te the master passion of the 
heart—love. Denutifial moonlight night-—eneh 
lovers delight ia—Ciaade and Nima were walking 
the garden. ‘The lust @nishing touches had been given 
to the portraih that morning, end he was te 
@ day or twe te the City. 

For eeveral minutes neither 
Claude, in a voiee tremulous with 
sweet Ninat love your 

“Claude, you have map 
pledged to smother, 
Lovington's wife.” 

“str. Lovington! I tihaught he was your uncle!” 

“No; he wae may fe@ber’s friend, and has 
father to me, beet ee Be mo relation. I thought I 
aud promised te maszy him ; but I knew not what leve 


tell Mr. Lewingtem all. I know his kind heart too 
well, and emm euse that he will do anything to promote 
my happiness.” 

She did so; and with a generosity which it is easier 
to adinire than to imitate, the noble-hearted Loving- 
ton resigned all claim to Nina's hand in favour of 
Claude Vernon. He did more. He gave her a 
wedding dower, which made the happy pair inde- 
pendent for life. Soon after the marriage Claude and 
Nina went to Italy. He opened a studio in Rome, 
and is considered the most promising of all the young 
English artists in the eternal city. 


He that dics a martyr proves that he was not a 
knave; but by mo means that he was not a fool. 


DISADVANTAGES OF A BEAU. 
BY MAY ERSKINE. 


I wistt some one would condescend to inform me of 
the use of that article girls denominate a beau. For 
my part I can't see a particle of benefit they ere, un- 
less it is to try one’s patience. They are a perfect 
plague, I declare, and if I only had my way, I’d banish 
every one of them to eome foreign port, and then we 
girls could have a little satisfaction; we could enjoy 
one another's society without fear of interruption ; we 
could say what we please, and do what we please at all 
times with some degree of peace. 

Perhaps some of my gentle readers will not agree 
with me in this. Listen a moment, maiden fair, you 
with the sunny hair and sweet blue eye, whose loving, 
trusting glances even now tell that some one of the 
tyrants has inveigled you into the belief that a lover— 
ahem—is the most desirable of all objects, and he 
himself the most desirable of all lovers, And that 
stately girl there, too; she curls her proud lip scorn- 
fully, and shakes her dark tresses impatiently, while 
her bright eye flashes defiance as she reads these words. 
Is it possible that you, with all your dignity and pride, 
have been entrapped, too? Yes, it must be so, elso 
why those unpleasant looks? Just listen then a mo- 
ment, and, when I have finished, if you are not con- 
vinced that I am right I will lay down my pen and 
never say a word in disparagement of beaux again. 

Scene 1st.—A warm Sunday afternoon, sky cloud- 
less, sun shining down in full power, streets deserted 
by every one, eave those hawing the merves of a sala- 
mander—not a breath of af stirring, amd everything 
dead and inactive. You wander ebeut the house, 
endeavouring to fin®@ evcl place in which to lke down 
and enjoy that greahest of luxuries, a good 
You wander fromm seem to room in vain; elf have the 
same uncomfortabie aspect. At last yor enter the 
parlour, where the eomfortable sofa seeme inviting you 
to rest. You throwe yourself upon it and fall into a 
pleasant doze. Yom age just beginnimg to be inscn- 
sible to outer objects. when a laugh amd explanation 
grate harshly on “Well, Ratie, I declare! 


thither, or sitting groupa, discussing the fasiiion 
and gossip of the day; the ladies, as a matter of ueces- 
sity, not spaging the eestume ef thetr eempanions. In 
the room yeu are seated, your beaa, ef course, by your 
side, Presently gentleman, an old friend, approaches 
you. Yow have not seen him for a long time, and 
tute Mvely conversation. You enjoy it 


i 
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be recalled even te please him: 80, excusing your- 
you leave him. But a for that even- 
is gona. On your way you hear a lecture, as 
ng as the distames heme may be, on the impropricty 
gulp Girting with other gentlemen when their re- 


PERE 


a friend, sister has gone to a concert with her beau 


yea to-night, for & is his 
Lodge night, and he would net miss going there upon 


any consideratiem You rest yourself eomfartably in 


falls the lady ; 
suddenly,” says the writer—but how vexatious! 
page is not cut. You arise quick to procure a knife to 
cut the leaves, hardly able to keep down your impa- 
tience. Just as you have accomplished this a loud 
knock at the door startles you. You throw down your 
knife and book in a pet.—*Good evening, Katie, I 
saw your pa and ma going out, and I thought you 
would be lonely, so I gave up the pleasure of going to 
the Lodge to keep you company.”—An end to your 
hero and heroine for that night, for it is always eleven 
o'clock when he leaves, and then you are 6o tired and 
sleepy you are glad to seek your pillow. 

Scene 4th.—You are sitting cozily by the parlour 


window; your cousin, who has just returned fro: 
Brighton, by your side, recounting her adventures. 
Your tongues are running as only girl’s tongues cun 
run when they get together.—*O, I have so much to 
tell you, Katie, dear! I'm afraid I will not have time 
to tell you all this evening, and you know I must go 
home to-morrow!”"—*“0O, yes, you will talk faster. 
(Her tongue has been going faster than ever meseucs 
travelled over telegraph wires.) ‘* He will not be here 
to-night; this is Friday, and he has been here every 
night this week. So talk fast.”—~Aid so site does talk, 
and just as she is telling about a dance she attended, 
where such a darling little fellow (as sie calls him) 
was 90 attentive, in walks your beam, You introduce 
him, wishing from your heart that he was anywhere 
but there. And yet you are obliged to be polite and 
agreeable, for he is first-rate chamee, and you really 
like him, too, but it does annoy yea so much for him to 
— just at the time you wish to attend to something 
These are only a few tnstances amorg the many 
which oceur; but I think they are quite eufficicnt. 
From the time a gizh has her first Beau, up to the 
time she is married, or settled down as an old maid, 
her greatest troubles occur. but perplexity, 
worry, and anxiety, from eve! Poor, de- 
luded girls! if they only @ trouble they 
are they would not be so them. But 
permits them to 
end to lengthen 
they must eit in the parlour 
and receive their beaux. But Flb guarantee they are 
heartily tired of them before a year isout. They then 
know what a pest they are to society, and would glad'y 
fly back to short dresses, curls, and school-books again. 
But i ip too late now, and the only thing to be done 
| in to. humey through with it, and get married; and de- 
| pend ugem it, you will not have to compiain of thir 
attentiomeafter marriage. A good husband, I suppcse, 
is a good thing to have; but why can’t we yet 
them witheat so much beauing and courting, I'd 
to 
Are yom comvineed, reader, dear? If not, farewell 
to my pen, unless I ean at some feture time sey some- 
thing in faveur ef the beaux. 


THE ANT AND @AYERPELLAR. 
A PABLR 

As a caterpillar was advancing wery lowly along one 
of the alleye of a beautiful gardem, he was met by a 
pert, lively amt, who, tossing wp her head with a scorn- 
ful air, crie®: “ Prithee, get out of the way, thou poor 
creeping animah and do mot presume to obstruct the 
pathe of thy euperiors, by wriggling alomg the road, and 
besmearing the walks appropriated te their footsteps. 
Poor creature? thea lookest Mie a thing half mcic, 
which nature Miimg, threw by unfinished. I 
could almost pity thee, methinks: bat it is beneath 
of my quality to talk te mean creatures es 
thom ant; aad so, poor wretah, adicu.” 

catenpiilan, @amb with this dis- 
dainful language, retiped, went te week, himself 
up in a silkem eelf, and at the appoimted time came 
out a beauti‘ul butterfly. Just as Be was eallying 
forth, he observed the scornful amt passing by. 

“ Proud insect,” said he, “step @ moment, and learn 
from the circumstances in whieh you now see me, 
never to despise amy one for that condition in which 
providence has seen &t te place him: as there is none 
so mean but may one day, either im this etctc orina 
better, be exalted above those who looked down upon 
him with unmesited contemps.* 

Moral.—Boys ef no very gromiizing appearance often 
become the greatash mem, 

Tas “GaTs ov tee Repremen.”—A correspon- 
dent, writing from the city of Moscow, says, “ There 
ts ene gate to the Kremlin, called the Gate oi the Re- 
deemer. Ou going through this gate, if the thermo- 
below sero, the Emperor 
off his hat, and keep it off 

allowed to go through 

covered, and Gage are net allowed te pess at all. Ii is 
@f the Saviour which 

im to have worked 

Many times, when the 
the eity, mirseudous edlouds obscured 
the entrance from them, while the Believers were safe 
within. In 1812, the French tried to mount up to 
the picture to obtain the gold from it, but the ladder 
broke in the middle. Enraged at the failure, tley 
attempted to batter it down with a cannon, but the 
cannon would not go off; so they built a fire over the 
vent, but, lo! the cannon burst into ten thousand 
eces, and the French were killed right and left. 
(You may rely upon the truth of this, because the 
door-keeper told me so.) If one attempts to pass this 
gate uncovered, he hears the sentry cry, ‘ The hat, the 
hat, father!’ and should he persist, the interior of & 
Russian geard-house would be the first ‘aterior his eyes 


would rest upon.” 


| 
| 
going to sleep this plessant aftemmecn!” You start up 
and look wildly around you. There stands he, your 
beau, before yom, bis long acquaintance end familiarity ; 
4 giving him the privilege ef entering without anmeance- 
ment. Yom fel worried, annoged, mint 
could scaree feel etherwise—bas of course you have to 
be agreeable am@ entertaining, Amd thas the long 
tedious aftezmeonm is passed. 
Scene 2n&@—A drillinatly lighted room. Gay girls 
and handsome young mem are fitting hither and 
very mach, for bis remarks are beth sensible and em- | 
yet the appendage by your side, | 
At length he asks you to dance ; | 
feet, bat are broeght to your 
fallg on your frowning lever. 
; of course your words can- 
| Means trd.—Your ewn parlour. The air without is 
iutensely cold, Dat you think not of that as you draw 
your Mittin teble close to the fre and epen the pages 
of em tnfaresting book, on whish you have long been 
wishing te read and have just that dag precured. And | 
now you ere all alone ; ma and pa have gone te call on | 
@he, by~the-by, thimks beaus are a splendid institution), 
brother has gone to see some ladies; snd, as you think 
of him, you congratelate yourself that somebody's 
an easy chady, place the light in the most eouvenient 
pesition and commence, You rcad on, on, following 
was uultil yom qumee gm taught me to love you. I will | your hero end heroime, becoming lost to everything 
| 
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THE FINKE ARTS. 


THE SISTERS. 
TueE beautiful engraving before us is from a painting 
hy G. Smith. The expression of features suggests at a 
giance the occupation of the sisters. The one, evidently 
the younger, has a difficult thread to work over in ac- 


“ SOUTHEY ON CELIBACY. 


THE following passage on “ Marriage,” by Robert 
Southey, deserves to be read and pundered over both 
by bachelors and maidens:—‘* A man may be cheer- 
ful and contented in celibacy, but I do not think he 
can ever be happy; it isan unnatural state, and the 
best feelings of his nature are never brought into 
action. The risks of marriage are far greater on 
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THE SISTERS. 


which I verily believe. I know nothing which a goo 
and sensible man is so certain to find, if he looks {fr 
it. . a good wife.”—Southey was an eminently happy 
man ; he loved his profession, he loved his wife and 
children with the utimust tenderness; he delighted in 
the mountain solitude which he had chosen; through 
a long period of years he had health enough to enjoy 
life; and to find a luxury in its duties; and when 
sorrows of the severest kind came upon him his faith 


complishing the pattern, while the other seems smiling 
et her perplexity, yet ready in a moment to corrcct 
any error on the part of her sister. The soul of the 
young girl seems completely absorbed in the task be- 
fore her, and there is on that beautiful rapt counte- 
mance just sufficiency of hope to know that she will 
succeed. Let our fair young readers, when similarly 
engaged, express just such a look, and may they have 
Just such an attentive sister. The picture in itself is 
8 study, and as such will be acceptable to our readers. 


the woman's side; women have so little the power 
of choice, that it is not perhaps fair to say that they 
are less likely to choose well than we are; but I 
am persuaded that they are more frequently deceived 
in the attachments which they form, and their 
opinions concerning men are much less accurate 
than men’s opinion of their sex. Now, if a lady were 
to reproach me for having said this, I should reply 
that it was only another mode of saying there are more 
good wives in the world than there are good husbands, 


ir, God sustained him, and that “sweet peace whict 
goodness bosoms ever.” 


— 


Goon» manners are the blossoms of good sense, 


and, it may be added, of good feeling too; for, if the 
law of kindness be written in the heart, it will lead 
to disinterestedness in little as well as in great things ; 
that desire to oblige, and attention to the gra- 
tification of others, which is the foundation of good 
manners. 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHIMES,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. (Continued.) 


Puese was afraid of Jabez Rourke—very much 
afraid of him, since that little scene in the fields, when 
be had shown his teeth. 

She had, up to then, treated him as a sort of 
loutish lover—a sort of Caliban—to be flirted with 
when it took her fancy so to do. 

She had taken him up when it pleased her, and 
dropped him again with very little ceremony; but 
now she began to be afraid that she had made a 
great mistake in the character of her plaything. 

She had hitherto taken him to be a stupid lout; 
but he was, withal, a dangerous lout—morose, 
savage, revengeful; capable indeed of acts of vio- 
lence which awhile ago she would not have be- 
lieved to be possible. 

Yes, this ugly face, which forced itself unbidden 
apon her attention, caused her some considerable 
uneasiness. 

How must he be disposed of ? 

Of course, his threats had been but empty air. 

She was certain of that. He never dare lay a 
finger upon her. 

And yet, somehow, although she was so positive 
upon this point, she did not feel at all comfortable. 

The ill-conditioned blacksmith had throughout 
the day been skulking round and about the “ Blue 
Dragon ;” and when Percy Hardwicke, overnight, 
had been amusing himself by playing a game at 
skittles with some roystering horse-dealer stopping 
at the inn, the blacksmith had made himself very 
otficious in picking up the pins, and had been very 
thankful and obsequious for such stray halfpence as 
were thrown to him by the fine gentleman thus 
disporting himself. 

He was a very fine gentleman, indeed, in the esti- 
mation of such as frequented the hostelry where he 
had taken up his abode. 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Where does he come from ?” 

“ What's he call himself ?” 

These were the questions which the admiring 
rastics asked one another. 

There was no very satisfactory information ob- 
tainable upon any of these hints; and even the 


THE BRINK OF A DISCOVERY. 


ON 


best-Informed—there are always some persons who 
are mighty wise in every small village, the wisest 
in the smallest, of course—were obliged to confess, 
when pressed upon the subject, that they knew 
nothing at all about it. 

But what was known was this: 

“He's a mighty fine gentleman !” 

“He must be somebody !” 

“Oh, that’s certain—sure !” 

“ Any one could see that, with half an eye, at 
the first glance!” 

“ He looks it !” 

“ And he has lots of brass !” 

By this they meant money, of course, not im- 
pudence; though, for that matter, the new arrival 
had plenty of the latter, and to spare. 

He was a great favourite before he had remained 
there very long, because he was very liberal, and 
willingly stood treat to all who would drink at his 
expense; and you may be sure that he found very 
little trouble in gathering together a crowd of per- 
sons who were that way of thinking. 

There soon collected a number of hangers-on, 
‘vho eagerly watched for his coming, laid in wait 
for him, and sponged upon bim at every turn. 

A body guard of mercenary vagabonds followea 
him about, and kept their eye fixed upon him, 
ready to obey his wishes in the slightest particular. 

He had a somewhat imperative style of address, 
which was not a little insulting ; but they bore with 
this very contentedly, and were willing to take his 
kicks in the hopes of receiving a share of his half- 
pence. 

He was greatly admired, too, by good Mrs. Miles, 
who was never weary of singing his praises. 

What were pretty Phcebe's sentiments respecting 
him we know already; and Mr. Milcs, who was a 
mild man, very henpecked and humble, wasin duty 
bound to admire what his good lady admired, and 
ask no questions, or form no opinion of his own 
upon the subject. 

Percy Hardwicke, then, having shown that he 
was a man of money, soon found the “Blue Dragon” 
a very comfortable inn, and had little to desire in a 
small way that was not provided for him. 

He made up his mind to stop for a time, any- 
how, until he was weary of his flirtation with pretty 
Pheebe. 

“If I ran away with her,” he thought, “there 
would be a great bother about it, I suppose. But 


then, surely, she is worth a little trouble and vexa- 
tion.” 


He was thus reflecting, when, having concluded 
his morning meal, he stood by the inn door, gazing 
idly down the quiet street, which lay basking in the 
sun, very still and drowsy-looking. 

Raising his eyes, he saw a gloomy visage scowl- 
ing at him from the tap-room window. 

It was the face of the blacksmith, who, catching 
his eye, made a rough sort of bow. 

“Come here, Orson,” said Mr. Hardwicke, ‘I 
want to speak to you.” 

The man came slouching heavily forth, and stood 
cringing before him, pulling his forelock. 

“ What an ill-looking beggar you are,” said 
Hardwicke, candidly. ‘Do you ever wash your- 
self ?” 

“ When I’ve time,” replied the other. 

“That's not often, I should think, by the look 
of you.” 

“My trade's a dirty one, sir.” 

“Trade, eh? What may that be?” 

“T’m a blacksmith.” 

“ Yes, yes, so I’ve heard; but you never seem to 
be at work.” 

“ There is not much work in these parts.” 

- Not much, I suppose. A deadly, lively sort of 
hole. 

“ You're right there, master.” 

“ Your native village, I presume ?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. It’s the first place I 
recollect, anyhow.” 

“ Parents live here ?” 

‘‘ Know nought about ’em, master. The tramps 
left me, I’m told, because, I suppose, I wasn’t worth 
carrying any farther.” 

“* Most probably, my friend,” replied the smiling 
gentleman; “ only I’m surprised they don't cuou.e 
for you, now you've grown up so promising.” 

The grimy giant scowled at the speaker some- 
what menacingly for a moment, as though he seemed 
to be upon the point of resenting the iusulting mau- 
ner in which he was addressed. 

But he quickly enough swallowed his indignation, 
end grinned and cringed as before. 

“ You wouldn't be sorry to leave this little village, 
I presume, my grimy friend ?” 

“ IT should’nt shed many tears, master!” 

“ You don’t like it, then?” 

“T hate it!” 

“ Ah! I suppose you think it very strange that I 
should stop here for pleasure ?” 

The lout made no reply, but scowled darkly at 
him, as before. Perhaps he could have given a very 
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shrewd guess at the motive which prompted the fine 
gentleman to honour the little village with his pre- 
sence, and yet he refrained from making any sug- 
gestion upon the subject for reasons of his own. 

Meanwhile, Perey Hardwiexe was thinking to 
bimsclf: though the subject of his thoughts he did 
not decm it uecassary to communicate to his com- 

ae If you wouldn’t take offence, master,” said 
Rourke, tugging at his forelock. 

“ at what?” 

“I bg your pardon, master; but if af eny time 
you should chance apon——” 

Well 2” 

“If you knew any one as wanted « survant, sir, 
to travel anywhere. I shouldn't care how far.” 

“Ah! that’s kind of you, too. Certainly, you 
would pay for dressing in livery, you would Il 
think of it, my unwashed aspirant, if I hear of any 
one in want of @ pretty page; and now I’ve had 


enough of your society, so go back to r forge, 
or stay, here’s a shilling; go and fade yourself 
instemi that will be better.” 

The blacksmith took the proffered cofm which the 
gentleman flung to him, as he might have flang a 
bone at a dog, and slouched away to the tap-reom. 

Hardwicke looked after him admiringly. 

“ If I should ever require the services of amy un- 
principled sevundrel, I sliall know where to lay my 
hands upon him,” he thought. “If I do carry 
away that pretty little girl, my friend, the unwashed 
tiscreaut, will be the very man to assist me—the 
very man |” 

Perhaps not! Percy Hardwicke had not the 
vaguest notion what were the lout’s sentiments upen 
this subject, or perhaps he would have felt rather 
uneasy in his company. 

He supposed that he had found the very tool for 
the purpose; and in the meantime went on very 
happily planning his little villanies, and smiliig 
sweetly to himself. 

He took a stroll down the village street, and was 
absent from the inn about half an hour. On his 
return, he learnt, considerably to his annoyance, 
that Edward Jerrold had called almost directly he 
had gone out. = 

“If I had only been in,” he thought, “it would 
have saved me the trouble of going there. I must 
go now, I suppose, to make a morning call, and ask 
how that fanciful wife of his is getting on.” 

With this intention, he set out across the fields ; 
but when within sight of Jerrold’s house, he met 
the Captain returning to the village. 

Seime few words were exchanged, and Percy 
Hardwicke had made some polite inquiries respect- 
ing the health of the lady, when Jerrold said, “ By 
the by, I was on my way to yuur inn with—with 
this letter.” 

As he spoke, Hardwicke perceived for the first 
time that he held a letter in his hand. 

“For me ?” asked Percy. 

“No; I can’t say who it is for, 1am sure; some 
person or other at the inn. My wife wanted it 
delivered to him. 

* Allow me to take it ?” 

“No, no! You are coming home with me to 
have lunch.” 

“Lam afraid I cannot do that,as I have made an 
engagement for this afternoon.” 

“What, found some friend ?” 

“ Ye—yes. Made an acquaintance, that is.” 

“T wish you could have thrown it over,” said 
Jerrold, though it must be confessed that he did not 
persist very earnestly in the invitation. 

Percy Hardwicke would not be persuaded, and, 
after a few brief sentences on either side, he turned 
to depart. 

“If you will kindly take this letter, and it will 
not trouble you,” said the Captain. “I did not 
know that my wife wanted to send any message, or, 
of course, I would have taken it when I went at 
first. “ut as I was coming back, I met the girl 
carrying the letter, and asked where she was going. 
I suppose it is of vital importance,” he said, with a 
smile, ‘for she wrote it directly I was gone, and 
sent it immediately.” 

“T am glad to hear that she was well enough to 
sit up and write,” said Hardwicke, to whom only a 
‘ew moments before Jerrold had been giving an 
account of his wife’s illness, wherein he represented 
that she could not raise her head from her pillow, 
so great were her sufferings. 

‘le worthy Captain, who, until then, had never 
noticed anything curious in these rather contradic- 
tory circumstances, felt rather confused, and looked 
even more go. 

“T daresay she had written it before,” he stam- 
mered; and then twisting the letter over and over, 


continued, ‘I wouder who she wants to write to at 
However, if you will be so 

The smiling gentleman was only too delighted, 
aud straightway departed, 

“Poor fool!” he said to himself, as he glanced 
back at the house. “ He let’s her do just what she 
likes. She seems to twist Lim round her finger any 
way she chooses. I don't know hew it fs, but upon 
my word | would willingly give s good round sum 
for the sake of getting up a little discord in that 
worthy household. And if she was mot a dreadful 
dowdy provincial, I should feel half inelined to ven- 
ture on s mild flirtation. By the way, I wonder 
what she fs like? Mow was it I did not look at her 
portrait when I was there the other evening? 
I suppose there is one.” 

The Captain, om his way back to the house, cer- 
tainty did think more of the little circumstance of 
the letter than he had done hitherto. 

It wae rather odd that his wife should not have 
mentioned her desire to send a letter when he was 
going to the ina. 

The girl’s manner, too, when he met her, seemed 
to imply some sort of attempt at secrecy. 

How, again, was it that his wife should write to 
some one at a public-houss? And what was it 
about ? 

It was altogether very odd, imdeed; and again 
feeling of gathering wmeasiness creep over 


Of course, there were a hundred and one reasons 
why she should have acted as she did; but yet he 
felt somewhat uncomfortable, in spite of his efforts 
not to de sa 

Somehow, daring the last two or three days so 
many odd circumstances had occurred, all of which 
wight probably have Leen explained with the 
greatest ease, but yet were not explaincd, and left 
a rather unpleasant impression behind them, 

Thoughts such as these I have described ran 
through his brain, and puzzled and vexed him more 
than would be readily believed. 

But he was doomed to greater vexation still, be- 
fore the end of his walk. 

Falling into conversation with an old labouring 
man, who, recognising him, bade him good day, 
they began to talk about various matters connected 
with the sea, for the labourer had at one time been a 
sailor. 

“ You have storms on land, too, now and then,” 
said Jerrold; “even down in such a sheltered nook 
as this.” 

“ A storm here, sir?” repeated the man, in sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, you had a bad thunder storm, had you not, 
some time ago? Why, the lightning struck those 
great trees at the corner of the garden !” 

The man smiled incredulously. 

“ When, sir?” he asked. 

“T don't kuow when, but it did occur, did it 
not 2?” 

* Not as I’ve heard of,” said the man. “I was 
one that helped to cut them down. They were as 
fine a piece of timber as you could well wish to 
see, but they were not injured in the least.” 

Jerrold listened in amazement. 

Could he be dreaming? Did he hear aright ? 

He felt quite positive that Eleanor had told him 
that the reason why the trees had been felled was 
that they had been struck by lightning. 

The reader will recollect this circumstance, and 
also that Jerrold was very much vexed at hearing 
of the circumstance, as the trees had been associated 
with many of his earliest and happiest recollec- 
tions. 

It would, indeed, have been a cruel thing to have 
cut them down without there was some pressing 
necessity for so doing. 

Perhaps, after all though, the man was mis- 
taken. 

“ Are you quite positive?” he asked. 

“ Positive of what, sir?” 

“ That those trees were not struck by lightning.” 

“Quite, sir.” 

“ Now, be quite sure, for I have a most particular 
reason for wishing to know.” 

“TI would stake my life on it, sir.” 

Jerrold turned away without another word. 

There could be no doubt on the matter. 

i eg some reason or other, Eleanor had told him 
a 


CHAPTER X. 
UPON THE BRINK OF A DISCOVERY. 


Percy Harpwickg, on his way back to the Blue 
Dragon, turned over and over in his hand the 


letter with which Edward Jerrold had entrusted 


With one of his blandest smiles, he read the 
superseription. 

“ Mr. Slider,” it said. 

“ Slider,” he vapeated to himsei. ~-1 have heard 
the name, I fancy, but I cam’t exactly say who it 
belongs to. One of those lazy, horsy-looking fcl- 
lows hanging about the and carousing in 
the tap-room. Slider, Slider, I am certain I ought 
to know him.” 

He could not, however, settle to his satisfac- 
tion, as he walked along, pondering apon the sub- 


“ It is rather strange, thoagh,” he thought, “that. 
she should write to one of these fellows at the inn. 
What can it be about? I'l? find eat which the fel- 
low is, and have a good look at him before I give 
him the letter. If I were only to light upom some 
little bit of scandal. But, no, Fam afraid these ie 
no such buck.” 

He walked om at a move rapid pace, end soon 
reached the inn door. 


“ Was that Mr. Slider I wes playing with hast 
night ?” he asked. 

“TI forget, sir. Ah, though, I remember, But I 
don’t know the gentleman’s name. Mr. Slider is in 
the perlour. He wears a white hat.” 

“ Will you bring mea giags of ale into the par- 
lour?” said Hardwickea. “I want to sit and rest 
awhile.” 

A white hat! What inefident connected with 
white hat was it thet flashed across bis mind when 
he heard the words. . 

He found s rather shabby-lookimg gentleman 
seated before the fire, who’s hat had evidently douse 


Hardwicke took s seat in @ corner and observed 
the stranger quietly. 

He was a man about tweaty-eight years of age, 
tall and well-made, but with anything but a pleasiug 
cast of countenance. 

The expression of his eyes was anything but a 
good one, and they were a great deal too close to- 
gether. ‘They were very restless eyes, too, which 
wandered to and fro in all directions save that of 
the face of the speaker whom their owner ad- 
dressed. 

His jaw was cut very square, and was orna- 
meuted by a dirty beard of several days’ growth. 

ITe had a very ugly scar, too, crossing his nose, 
with the beauty of the outline of which it had very 
seriously interfered. 

No, he was not a nice-looking gentleman, this 
Mr. Slider; and there was written on his face, in 
unmistakable characters, blackguard and thief. 

Ile was very slangily attired, and with a great 
affectation of smartness; but he was, withal, very 
dirty and squalid. 

Tercy Hardwicke had plenty of time to notice 
all these particulars, for Mr. Slider was deeply en- 
gaged with the Sporting Life, and did not turn his 
eyes £owards the new-comer, after one brief glance 
of scrutiny. 

“ Why on earth can Jerrold’s wife want to write 
to that fellow?” Hardwicke asked himseif, aud 
could find no ready answer to the query. 

“ Perhaps,” he thought, “she may want to buy 
a dog of him. He looks to be something in the 
dog-stealing way, or is a horse coper, or does the 
pickpockets or cut-throats, when professionally en- 
gaged? It would be rather hard to tell what is 
his particular line, but it’s something felonious, that’s 
certain.” 

The object of his thoughts was puffing at a large 
cigar. His dirty fingers were ornamented with 
showy, but not too costly jewellery. 

“I wonder whether he owes a long bill?” thought 
Hardwicke. 

He held the letter in his hands, but he hesitated 
about giving it. He felt extraordinarily curious 
about his disreputable acquaintance, and resolved 
upon finding out as much as possible before he de- 
livered over the epistle with which he had been 
entrusted. 

How, though, was this information to be ob- 
tained ? 


Perhaps the best way to begin with was to make 
a few more inquiries of the landlady, and then de- 
licately to question Mr. Slider himself, and see how 
their statements agreed. 

With this intention he left the rorm, and went 


to the bar to purchase some cigars. 


= 
| 
There he found Miles ready, as usual, to accord 
him a gracious weleome. 
| Hardwicke began chatting about the fine weather 
and the number of guests at the inn. 
| him gvod servies, for i was weather stained aud 
inden ted in several plac 
| 
| 
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He was a very ingenious gentleman, and so very 
easily brought the conversation round to the de- 
sired point. 

“I didn’t know that gentleman was Mr. Slider,” 
he said. “I thought it was the name of another 
gentleman.” 

“That is Mr. Slider, sir, I believe.” 

“ He wasn't here yesterday, was he ?” 

“ He was away at the fair, sir, I believe.” 

“ Something in the horsey way, I suppose ?” 

“Most gents are down this way, sir. I don’t 
know what he calls himself, I'm sure. He doesn't 
seem to do much.” 

y “ Not @ favourite of yours, Mrs. Miles ?” 

“ Persons who keep an inn, sir, have no right to 
likes and dislikes.” 

“No, no; you mustn’t talk about them, at any 
rate—except among friends.” 

“To be sure, sir. I know you would not repeat 
what I said.” 

“ My dear madam !” 

“J don’t half like that Mr. Slider, then, sir, if 
you must know the truth, and I’m not over com- 
fortable about it; but, then, Mr. Miles is so easy 
about everything, and is really no more use in the 
house than a child unborn——” 

“Made rather a long stay, I presume?” said 
Hardwicke. 

“ We have been some time, certafnly, sir, without 
seeing the colour of his money; but then, I’m sure, 
I've no right to say anything, only I really don’t 
like the look of Mr. Slider.” 

“ How long has he been here ?” 

“It’s more than a fortnight now.” 

“I suppose he has friends in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“I suppose he knows somebody, such as they 
are. I never heard of anybody having seen him 
with anyone, unless it was—— 

“ Yes, Mrs. Miles.” 

“Some one said they met him {n company with 
some well-dressed female one night, on the fields 
leading to the valley; but, then they weren’t quite 
sure that it was him after all.” 

“ In the fielda, was it?” asked Hardwicke, with 
gathering interest. “You don’t know who the 
female was, though, I suppose.” 

“No, sir; stranger, I believe. Anyhow, she 
had on a thick veil, and though the party who told 
me tried all she could to catch a glimpse of her face, 
or hear her voice, she could not succeed.” 

“And so you don’t know what trade or pro- 
fession he is ?” 

“ I have no idea, sir.” 

“Or what brings him to this part of the 
eountry ?” 

“ T cannot guess, sir.” 

“Captain Jerrold’s house is down in the valley 
you speak of—is it not?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T thought that was the valley you meant; and 
that reminds me I must go down and make another 
inquiry respecting Mrs. Jerrold.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but is anything the 
matter?” 

“ She is seriously ill, I believe.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear it, Iam sure. She is 
a very nice lady. One of the kindest-hearted and 
most charitable; but you know her, sir?” 

“T have never seen her.” 

She is as goodas she ig beautiful, and that is 
saying s good deal too.” 

“ Beautiful, eh? How old is she ?” 

“ Quite a girl; twenty-two at most.” 

“You don’t mean that? Dear me, I had formed 
quite another idea respecting her.” 

“ Has Captein Jerrold never spoken of her, sir ?” 

“Oh, yes—of course. But he never said whether 
she was old or young, or pretty or plain.” 

“It was a love match, sir, I believe,” continued 
the landlady. “They met one another somewhere 
at the seaside. Mrs. Jerrold was an orphan, living 
with an elderly aunt. She had no family, and very 
few friends, I believe, and they lived very quietly. 
The country families hereabouts are very proud 
and exclusive, and so——” 

“So what?” 

“So that may be why they! ve shown her the 
cold shoulder to some extent, .sough how they 
could find in their hearts to do so puzzles me.” 

“Very good looking, is she,” said Hardwicke, 
musing, “and tall ?” 

“ About the middle height, sir.” 

“ Soft voice ?” 

“ Very soft and musical.” 

Hardwicke turned away, having learnt all that 
he could from this quarter. 

When he returned to the parlour, he found Mr. 


Slider had finished his newspaper, and was smokin& | agai 


hard at his cigar. 

“ Fine day,” said Hardwicke. 

“ Very tidy, sir,” replied Mr. Slider. 

“ At the fair yesterday ?” 

“ Yes—an hour or so.” 

“ Dealing 2?” 

“ No—pleasure.” 

“I went there myself to try and pick up a nag, 
but — find anything to my fancy,” said Hard- 
wicke. 

“ Pack of sorews all I saw,” replied Slider. 

“ Pretty country about these parts. I’m staying 
here for a few days, and have been much taken by 
it.” 

“ Yes, its pretty enough,” said Slider, glancing 
out of the window. “No judge myself of that sort 
of thing.” 

“You came more for field sports, I dare say, 
than landscapes.” 

“ Don’t care for either.” 

“ Fishing then ?” 

“ Waste of time.” 

“ You must find it rather dull work then, I should 
think, sir, down here.” 

“TI do,” replied Slider, ‘‘but I’m obliged to stop 
for a time.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. On business, of 
course.” 

“On my private business,” replied Slider, and 
with those words walked out of the room, thus 
cutting short the conversation. 

“He owes his bill, and is waiting for a remit- 
tance,” thought Hardwicke, “that is the reason 
of his long stay. And now about this letter. 
Ought he to have it.” 

Decidedly he ought to have had it long ago, 
yet Mr. Hardwicke still kept it in his possession. 

He had put it away in his pocket, but now he 
brought it out and looked attentively at its super- 
scription. 

“Mr. Slider.” 

These two words alone were written on the 
cover. 

“T'd give five pounds to know what was Inside,” 
thought Hardwicke, as he twisted the letter over and 
over between his fingers. 

But he need not have given half the sum, for he 
had only 

Only what? 

He was alone. No body was looking. 

No one was near to interrupt him. 

Who would be the wiser? Could he not say he 
dropped the letter if any question was ever raised. 

“Tl do it,” he said. 

Then, without any further hesitation, he broke 
the seal. 


OHAPTER XI. 
PERCY HARDWICKE’S PLOT, 


“ Now for tho mystery !” said Hardwicke. 

He drew a long breath, ag he tore open the en- 
velope. 

Then for a moment paused and listened again, 
for he fancied that he heard a slight rattling of the 
handle of the room door. . 

But no, it was a false alarm. There was no 
danger of interruption, and, indeed, if there had 
been, what was there to be afraid of ? 

But conscience makes cowards of us all, and the 
smiling gentleman was very pale, and trembled 
slightly, in spite of his efforts to appear calm. 

But a moment’s reflection caused him to laugh at 
his fears, and taking the letter from its cover, he 
spread it out before him, and set himself steadily to 
its perusal 
It had been evidently written in great haste, and 
was emeared and blotted as though the writer had 
had no time to wait until it got dry before it was 
folded and directed. 

The words which it contained were these :— 


“In mercy’s name, go! Leave an address where 
I can send to you. 

“ Do not be afraid that I will send. You ought 
to know by this time that I shall not fail to keep 
my word after what I have suffered for your sake. 

“But in mercy’s name, leave the village, or all 
will be discovered, and I shall be ruined. or 


Percy Hardwicke slowly perused this strange 
epistle, then again read it, then folded it, replaced 
it in its envelope, and put it away in a place of 
safety. 

After this he made several draws at his cigar, 
which had gone out unheeded, lit it again, let it out 


n, puffed at it after it was extin shed, then 
flung it from him into the fireplace. oe 

He rose to his feet, and, walking to the window, 
stared out into the village street, the gambols in 
which of # plethorio pig appeared most deeply to 
interest him. 

Not for very long, however. He came back and 
stood before the fireplace, over which hung a dusty 
almanac that seemed to afford him matter for deep 
contemplation and reflection for several minutes. 
Again he turned away, and this time paced the 
room. 

Then coming to a halt once more in front of the 
open window, he broke in a smile of even greater 
benignity than was usual with him. 

“I wouldn’t have missed that letter for fifty 

unds!” said he. “No, not for fifty at the very 
east; and only to think what a very near chance 
I had of losing it altogether. There was a mo- 
ment when I was actually on the point of giving it 
away.” 

He became suddenly serious, as the thought of 
such a calamity occurred to him. 

“I had my suspicions,” he continued, after a 
brief pause; “ but one likes more than a suspicion 
to go upon, if it’s anything more serious than hang- 
ing a pick-pocket. Of course I knew how it would 
be, and of course I supposed that this letter would 
throw some sort of light upon the affair; but who 
on earth could have imagined that it would be such 
@ letter—such a damning proof of———I must have 
another look at it!” 

Again he drew it forth from his pocket, and read 
it with a chuckle of intense satisfaction. 

Indeed, though, as a rule, anything but an im- 
pressionable or impulsive person, Percy Hardwicke 
upon this occasion could not refrain from pressing 
to his lips this tell-tale epistle, which had afforded 
him so much satisfaction. 

“ There are boobies,” said he, “ who collect and 
treasure up the autographs of dead men who have 
made a name in the world, who would not give me 
& penny for this paper, when I would give the con- 
tents of all their museums for it, and yet think it 
cheaply purchased.” 

At the conclusion of this somewhat extravagant 
soliloquy, chancing to look up, he saw the eyes of 
Rourke, the blacksmith, fixed upon him, and drew 
back from the window with some slight confusion. 

“ Curse that fellow!” he muttered. “He is for 
everlastingly peeping and prying round some 
corner. It’s very sure I should not be able to carry 
off pretty Miss Phoebe without taking him as an 
accomplice. What an ill-looking vagabond he is, 
though! I should be almost afraid of the fellow, if 
he were not such a heavy-headed, blundering idiot! 
Pretty little Phebe! I am not quite sure that 
there is not higher game to aim at than a publican's 
daughter, pretty though she is!” 

Rourke was still scowling out from his ambush, 
wondering to himself what letter that was his rival 
was reading, and fancying, of course, that it was 
some epistle of an amatory nature which he had 
received from the faithless Phoebe. 

It is probable that if Percy Hardwicke could have 
seen this heavy-headed, blundering idiot, as he 
chose to designate him, and had known what 
thoughts were rankling in his mind, the knowledge 
thereof might have led him very seriously to con- 
sider what was the best course to pursue, and 
whether it would not have been the advisable course 
to turn his back for ever upon the village and its 
inmates, instead of fluttering round a flame which, 
in the end, was doomed to prove fatal to him. 

He had other and more important matters, 
though, according to his estimation of them, te 
occupy his attention. 

“What shall I do?” he said to himself, con- 
tinuing his reflections upon the subject of the 
letter. “Suppose I wait until she recovers from 
this indisposition, and then seek an interview. 
Then if there is any truth in the statements which 
this woman here makes about her beauty, the 
knowledge that I possess must place her in my 
power.” 

Another reflection, however, very soon occurred 
to him. 

Would he be able to see her? 

Jerrold had said something about change of air. 
She might go away before he was successful in ob- 
taining an interview. 

If she were bent upon not secing him, it would 
be easy enough to avoid him. 

“ And she does not want to see me, I am certain 
—though why ?” 

That was a question which must be answered 
upon some future occasion. 

Why, on earth, could she desire to avoid him? 
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Upon the first night of his arrival she could not 
have known that he was coming, unless somehow, 
by the way, she had caught a glimpse of him in her 
husband's company. 

Tlie second evening, though, there could be no 
mistake. Jerrold had told him that her sudden ill- 
ness came on just after he had pointed out Hard- 
wicke’s approaching figure. 

“ Does she know me?” Hardwicke asked himself. 
“Tf so, I must know her. Though, how is it she 
is afraid to meet mo? It ought to be the other 
way. There are sevoral women whom I would 
rather avoid if they are stili alive, which I sincerely 
trust the majority are not! Ah, I have it now! 
She must be some one whose back history will not 
bear looking into! Some one who knows I know 
all about her, and is afraid I shall tell this poor fool, 
Jerrold, her secrets! Well, she shan’t hoodwink 
me, at any rate, however easily she may have de- 
ceived my sca-faring friends!” 

However he was to act one thing was most 
necessary, did he wish successfully to carry out his 
schemes, and that was, the employment of the 
greatest possible caution. 

What was the first step ? 

Hardwicke ordered another cigar, and under its 
soothing influeuce, a great idea occurred to 
him. 

He rang the bell, and ordered pen, ink, and paper, 
then sat down and wrote to his friend Edward 
Jerrold. 

“* My DEAR JERROLD,” he wrote, * Some business 
will oblige me to go away for a few days, perhaps 
a week. When I return, I will take my chance of 
seeing you. Trusting that Mrs. Jerrold will soon 
recover from her indisposition. I am, with best 
compliments to her and to you, yours very truly, 
Percy Harpwicke.” 

After having re-read this epistle, he smiled at 
himeclf in the glass with extreme self-satisfaction, 
ordered dinner at six, and went out for a 
etroll 

(To be continued.) 


FALLING STARS. 

Tue writer of this was among the fortunate few who 
witnessed the wonderful shower of meteors in the night 
of November 13th, 1833. Being at a large boarding- 
school, it chanced that some one of the boys cuauglit 
sight of the fiery rain, and he aroused the whole 
school. For an hour or two we sat watching the sub- 
lime epectacle with mingled interest and awe. ‘The 
eky was constantly lighted with hundreds of stars, 
shooting forth from the neighbourhood of the zenith, 
and streaming across the heavens; each lcaving a 
bright streak in its track that gradually faded away. 

This most impressive of all celestial phenomena has 
been the subject of much inquiry among astronomers. 
It is found that in November of every year the number 
of falling stars is more numerous than at other periods, 
and that there isa less considerable display in August. 
Professor Newton has traced the history of this start- 
ling phenomenon from the first record of {ts appeuar- 
ance in a.D., 902, and has discussed at length its most 
probable cause. He comes to the conclusion that there 
isa ring of small planets revolving around the sun; 
that the planets are distributed very unevenly in the 
ring, there being a small section of the ring where 
the bodies are numerous with a few stragglers scat- 
tered along the rest of its circuit; that the earth 
passes through the ring every year, and each 
year in a new place; and that it passes through that 
part of the ring in which the planets are most 
numerous once in about thirty-three years. He further 
concludes that the period of the revolution of this ring 
of planets around the sun may be calculated with very 
great accuracy, and that it is 354 days—a little less 
than a year. The motion is retrograde, and the velo- 
city with which the bodies enter our atmosphere is 20 
miles per second. The following are Professor New- 
ton’s remarks in regard to the next appearance of the 
great shower 

“If then, a shower occurs in a.p. 1864 (thirty-one 
years after 1833), it seems most reasonable to look for 
its greatest display (on the morning of November 14th) 
in the western part of the Pacific Ocean and in Aus- 
tralia. In 1865, it may be looked for in western Asia 
and eastern Europe; and in 1866, op the western 
Atlantic. The year in which we have most reason to 
expect a shower, is 1866, since the cycle of thirty-three 
years is probably to be reckoned from some date 
between November in 1832 and in 1833. These places 
and times are named with hesitation—rather to guide 
observation, than as predictions. The causes alluded 
to above, and the possible perturbations and irregulari- 
ties of structure of the group, may cause unexpected 
variations of time and place.” 


Goop qualities, like great abilities, are incompre- 
hensible to such as are deprived of them. 


MARION MALCOM’ LIFE. 


Manton MALCcom was theonly child of wealthy parents. 
She had always been petted and indulged from 
infancy; but this did not spoil the noble traits of her 
mind, which were only sleeping beneath a flimsy 
covering engendered by fashionable education ; and at 
seventeen she appeared in society beautiful, talented, 
and wealthy. Ofcourse such a combination of attrac- 
tions drew around her a crowd of admirers. Some 
were angling for her wealth; others, thought of 
decking their homes with one so beautiful and accom- 
plished ; while a few loved her for herself alone, for her 
kindness of heart and purity of mind. 

It was a pleasant December afternoon, and Marion 
was seated in the drawing-room, by her side is a bright- 
eyed girl who has dropped in, not for a fashionable 
call, but fora nice little chat, as she calls it. 

“Oh, Marion,” ehe exclaims, * are you really going 
to-morrow night? The soiree is to be elegant, and a 
number of our friends have been invited—George 
Morton and Harry Wi'con among them. You know, 
my dear, they were 60 very attentive to you last winter. 
Every one thought you so strange when you smiled as 
beautifully upon poor Wilson as you did on the rich 
Morton. But then, my dear, you are a strange girl 
any way;” and Lily Gordon blushed for her impu- 
dence. 

“ Stop, stop, Lilian ; you talk so fast you do not give 
me time to answer half your questions. Of course I 
am going to-morrow night, but I did not dream that 
Mr. Morton and Mr. Wilson were to be there ;” and 
she blushed unconsciously, although her vivacious friend 
did not notice it. 

It was the evening of Mrs. Grant's ecirce, and it 
promised to be all that had been anticipated. Marion 
Malcom glided into the room, cool and self-possesscd, 
loooking grandly beautiful in her rich silk, and pearls 
gleaming in the purplish blackness of her braids. 

* Beautiful! elegant!” were the words whispcred 
almost audibly as she entered, greeting her friends with 
one of those rare emiles that ofttimes affect us so 
sensibly. 

Wilson and Morton were there, attentive and polite; 
but soon the former left the field alove to his rich 
rival. 

“TI am poor,” he mentally exclaimed, “and must 
not love her, although ‘tis worse than death to tear 
myself from her ;”"—and he pushed back the thick curl- 
ing hair from his broad, white brow, and passed on to 
the side of little Miss Minnie King, 

“It is crowded here,” said Morton to Marion, “ let 
us go to the music room. There are none there now.” 

Mechanically she placed her hand within his arm, 
and they passed on. 

“Marion, are you not going to answer my question 
favourably ? Consider how long I have waited, and 
how much I love you.” 

“Mr. Morton, I have answered you before, you 
know I do not love you, and you would not wed me 
thus,” 

“Perhaps you may learn to love me, for I would 
gratifiy every wish, and respect every thought. I will 
leave you now, and at the close of the evening will 
come for my answer.” 

Before she could speak he had left her. She quitted 
the throng, and scated in the reccss of the window, 
was entirely hidden by the curtains. 

*“ What shall I do?” she murmured; “I cannot 
marry him; but, Wilson is so distant—” 

Here her reverie was interrupted by some one epeak- 
ing near her. 

“* Wilson is interested in Minnie King to-night,” the 
speaker said; “I thought he would dance attendance 
upon Miss Malcom, as usual; but, he eaid he knew 
enough, not to be entrapped in the meshes of the beau- 
tiful flirt.” 

Marion heard every word; she blushed to the very 
temples. The speaker passed on, and she slipped from 
her hiding place unobserved. Those few words decided 
her; and that night she was betrothed to the man 
she did not love. 

Three months passed, and the fashionable world 
were talking of Marion's engagement, which was soon 
to end in a splendid wedding. But in this they were 
disappointed. A short time before the contemplated 
marriage the news came that Mr. Malcom had lost 
nearly all his property. The bank had failed in which 
he had invested a great part of his fortune; and then 
they heard that a ship heavily laden had been Ivst at 
sea. The news spread rapidly; but Marion heard no- 
thing, and thonghtof little else save her poor father, 
who had eunk under the heavy misfortune. 

Nearly a week had passed—she had not noticed the 
long absence of her lover until, glancing at the paper, 
she saw his name among those who had departed for the 
continent. She did not think of this long, however, 
and seemed really glad since she discovered her lover's 
unfaithfulness ere she was wedded to him. She had 
tested her friends; they were few, yet she knew they 
were disinterested, and this encouraged her. People 
wondered at her calmness under the double loss, and 
could not imagine why she was so cheerful. Harry 
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Wilson called as of old, and sought by every means to 
comfort and soothe her. He had heard of her engage- 
ment, and the shameful conduct of her lover. 

He was with her one evening, talking of old times 
and tried friends, 

“I felt deeply for you, Marion,” he said, “and yet 
this misfortune of yours has made me bolder. I dare 
tell you how much I have always loved you. You 
were rich and I was poor; and I dared not ask you 
to share my lot. Yet I lingered near you, hoping 
against hope, until you were engaged; and then the 
last ray died out. You are free now, Marion; and teli 
me if I may yet hope, or is your heart wilh bi... who 
has left you in your recent trials?” 

“ Harry, I never thought of him ; it was you I cared 
for; but you were so distant, and when I heard that 
you thought me a flirt, I engaged myself to Morton. I 
was foolish to believe it; but it stung my pride, and 
we have both suffered for it. Besides, how could I 
help loving you when you have been so kind to me 
lately? But I am not poor, as you suppose; the ship 
is not lost, only detained in a foreign port. I would 
have told you before, but I only heard of it to-day.” 

“I would not have loved you less were you poor; 
but I am glad to know that your misfortunes are not 
80 great as was supposed,” he answered. 

Again Marion appeared in society, and they wel- 
comed her back with smiles. She was one evening at 
a party. It was just a year since her betrothal with 
Morton, but no thought of that marred the brightness 
of the hour; and again Marion was as attractive a3 
ever. She left the drawing-room to !ook for her fan, 
which she thought she had left in the cloak room. As 
sie passed through the hall a familiar voice arrested 
her attention. 

“T am late, Tom,” said a gentleman, “ but I could 
not get here any sooner. By the way, who are here— 
any of my old friends ? I suppose they have forgotten 
me, though. Do you ever hear anything of that peer- 
lese Miss Malcom, whose father lost 80 much property 
just before I left? What a nice scrape I got out of by 
taking a nice little trip to the east!” 

“Why,” eaid Tom, “ Marion Malcom is here to- 
night as rich and handsome as ever. Every one is 
raving about her.” 

* You don’t mean it, do you? But don't tell any one 
what I have said. She was always handsome; and if 
she is as rich as ever, why it’s al] the same ;”—and the 
two passed on. 

was Morton,” said Marion to herself. 
“ Wasn't I a lucky listener for once ;"’ and her black 
eyes gleamed fearfully as she smoothed her braids, 
aid returned up stairs. George Morton eped towards 
her. 

“Dear Marion,” he said, “ do I see one from whom 
T have been separated so long ?” Marion looked at him 
coldly. ‘* You are cold; you do not believe I love you 
still,” he exclaimed. ‘You think I left you because 
you had lost your property; you are very wrong! I 
was called from home very suddenly by a dying uncle. 
There I beard you were married. I cared for nothing 
then, and remained abroad until now.” 

Marion was spell-bound. ‘ The pitiful fellow!” she 
mentally exclaimed. Then looking up, she said calmly, 
—‘Mr. Morton, I never loved you; that you are 
aware of. I respected you once; now I despise you 
asa cowardly hypocrite. ‘ What a scrape I got out 
of, Tom, by taking a nice little trip to the east,’ ” she 
said, mockingly. ‘Remember after this, that walls 
have ears. I believe this interview may now end. I 
am eatisfied, are you? I have the honour to bid you 
good evening;”"—and she left him perfectly amazed, 
wishing he was any where out of the reach of those 
black eyes, 

“* Well done,” cried a voice at her side ; and looking 
up she saw Harry Wilson. “I have been listening. I 
could not help it, my love; it was such an interesting 
tableaux !” and he laughed merrily as he glanced at his 
betrothed. 

. Not long after Harry, the poor but tising barrister, 
claimed the hand of the peerless Marion. The past 
was soon forgotten or lost in present happiness; and 
Marion Wilson at twenty-six is far more beautiful than 
the girl at seventeen. Blessed with rare gifts, and the 
society of those she loves, she isas beautiful in mind as 
in feature. Living to help others, she will herself be 
blessed ; and those she has loved in life will breathe 
after her departed spirita prayer or— 

“ Heaven's peace be upon thee, even as tho. 24s 

O’er this soul a calm of sunshine cast.” 


Tue art of living easily, as to money, is to pitch 
your scale of living one degree below your means; for 
comfort and enjoyment are more dependent upou 
easiness in the detail of expenditure than upon oue 
degree of difference in the scale. 

SopiistrY may perplex truth, ingenuity may warp 
the decrees of justice, and ridicule may raise an un- 
deserved laugh; but where free inquiry prevails, 
errors will be corrected, justice will be revered, and 
ridicule will be retorted on those who have abused its 


influence, 


| 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS 
MY ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 
BY COLONEL DUNLOP. 
No. 9.—THE Copra. 


We made somewhat a long stay at Pudser. Not only 
was the company of Captain Landscer very agreeable, 
but we found considerable sport in the neighbouring 
jungles. During the first week we captured fourteen 
hoga, and a quantity of smaller game; and it was 
during this week that I met for the first time the 
cobra di capello. 

We had struck our tents, and were quartered in 
Landseer’s bungalow; Harry, Ben, Abner and myself 
occupying @ room on the ground floor, in the rear of 
the building. Adjoining our apartment was a small 
shed-like structure, where Dan and Fitzeben slept, the 
door of which, for the purpose of giving a circulation 4 
of air, was generally leit opeu. One night, after a 
hard day’s work, I was awakened by a strange noise in 
theroom. Harry, whe lay-close by my side, was also 
aroused, and we raised ourselves upon our elbows to 
listen. Presently we heard the sound again. It was 
sharp and penetrating, and I could think of nothing 
that resembled it so much as some of the higher notes 
of the clarionet witb a thin, weak reed. 

“* What in the world is it?” whispered Harry, 

I assured him that I could not imagine. 

Just as I thus answered, the shrill note was repeated, 
and then we heard a rustling sound away in one 
corner of the room. I arose and lighted a candle; 
and by this time Abner was awake, and joined us in 
the search. But we found nothing. It might have 
been a rat; for there was nothing wonderful in sup- 
posing that a rat might have made the noise we heard ; 
though, to tell the truth, we were not at all satisficd 
with this solution, However, as nothing appeared to 
disprove this idea, we returned to our rest, and I slept 
soundly until the morning, when I was awakencd by 
a footstep in the room. I opened my eyes, and be- 
held my boy Dan creeping softly towards me, with 
my sword in his hand. The expresston of his counte- 
nance stariled me, and the first thought that flashed 
across my mind was, that he was mad; but the 
thought was not long-lived. The boy raised his finger 
to his lips, and whispered for me to be still and silent. 
In @ moment more he leaped forward, and struck at 
something near the head of my bed. 

* Tt's all right now, my master,” he said; and with 
thie I sprang to my feet, and beheld, upon the floor, 
within a yard of where my head had rested, a cobra 
di capello, struggling in the agonies of death! 

Just then Captain Landscer came in, and when he 
saw what sort of a visitor we had had, he begged us to 
belicve that he had not voluntarily introduced the 
fellow to our company. I was rather surprised that 
he should treat the matter so lightly, and he probably 
read my thoughts, for he socn added: 

“These fellows are deadly enough, and dangerous 
enough; but I have got used to them. I have killed 
so many of them withont being myself injured, that I 
almost feel charmed against them.” 

By this time Ben and Abner and Darley were with 
us, and they were considerably startled when they saw 
the dead cobra. Dan informed us that he had come 
into our room to see if I was awoke and had any 
orders for him, and as he came around towards that 
part of the bed where I lay he eaw the snake, partially 
coiled, lying close by my pillow. A person with less 
presence of mind might have aroused me ina hurry; 
but my boy kucw better. With as little noise as 
possible he res¢hed my eword, and the gesult we have 
already seen. We described to our host the noise we had 
heard in the night, and he informed us that the cobra 
often uttcred that cry when on the watch for its prey. 

The cobra di capello is a dangerous serpent, its bite 
being fatal to both man and best; but its venum is 
not so swift in its operation as is the venom of the 
rattlesnake, and it is far more gentle in its habits than 
the latter reptile. What renders the cobra peculiarly 
dangerous is its disposition to enter human habitations 
in esearch of rats and mice. It is nocturnal in its 
habits, and the natives are often bitten in their own 
dwellings by unexpectedly coming in contact with the 
venomous interlopers in the night. The one which 
Dan had killed was between three and four feet long, 
and not over an inch in diameter at the largest part of 
the body. Its colour was a dark yellow, with a few 
black spots upon the head, and a very slight darken- 
ing between the neck and the middle of the body, as 
though what had once been black bands had almost 
faded out. The distinguishing feature of the cebra is 
its hood, which is formed by @ voluntary dilatation of 
the neck. When the serpent is attacked it raises itself 
boldly up, and though its body is slender, yet this 
hood, swelling out as broad as a man’s hand, gives it a 
formidable appearance. When at rest the cobra's 
head is emall and round, and totally unlike the large 
triangular heads of other venomous serpents; but 
when aroused the dilatation of the neck gives it the 
&ppearance of having a head monstrous and fr‘whtful, 


While in India I saw several native jugglers exhibit- 
ing full-grown cobras—handling them with impunity, 
eausing them to perform a sort of dancing motion to 
the sound of music, and also inciting them to dilate 
their hooda, These exhibitors declared that the 
scrpents still possessed their venomous power; but I 
assured myself that they lied. At Nattore we fell in with 
one of these jugglers, and Harry and I had the courage 
to pick up a cobra, nearly four feet long, and force 
open its mouth with a knife. The poison fangs had 
been entirely removed, and the dental operation 
had provably been performed while the snake was 
young. 

Dan buricd the dead cobra, and after breakfast 
Captain Landseer went with us to a jungle where we 
were to find some hogs. We started two large buars; 
and as we were returning Ben Gilroy and I rode in 
advance of the rest; and just as we caine in sight of 
the sepoy camp I was startled by an abrupt exclama- 
tion from my companion; ‘*Good gracious, Colonel, 
look at that!” 

I looked where Ben pointed, and saw the body of a 
man hanging from a large tree—hanging by the feet, 
with the head down. We rode to the spot and found 
that the fellow was dead and cold; and we further- 
more discovered thet he had been shot as well as 
hanged. He had been a native of the lowest caste, 
and the body was entirely naked, save a piece of dirty 
cloth about the loins. Ben was expressing himself in 
language more emphatic than chaste touching this 
method of banging men, when Landscer joined us. 

“ Captain,” oried Ben, “ what sort of a way d'ye call 
this to serve & human being ?” 

That's the way our putive officers sometimes do,” 
replied Landseer, very coolly. 

And he then expluined to us that the fellow had 
been caught robbi:g a poor woulan. Two native 
officers had detected hii in the act, and they had shot 
hira down, aud caused his body to be suspended as we 
suw it. It was certainly not a very agreenble sight, 
but no doubt it may have bad come influence in pre- 
venting others of like tiieving propensities from in- 
dulging in the unlawfa! pastime. 

When we reached the cump we found the natives 
considerably excited upon the subject of a pair of tigers 
that had visited the cattle fold on the previous night; 
an old shikaree, named Mouuzie, tuld us that he bad 
tracked the beasts to a sinvll only abeut a mile 
from the town; but the jungle beyond was eo thick 
he had dared go no further. As it lacked yet an hour 
of sunset we determined to set a trapfor the marauders 
before dark ; so we took a young fut bullock in tow, 
and proceeded to the lake which Monagle had men- 
tioned. We found this body of water to be about the 
size of a fair duck-pond, aud upon the sandy brink we 
detected the tracks of the tigers. 

“ This place was made on purpose for our use,” cried 
Darley, after we had taken a view of the surroundings. 
“I think we may wait here awhile with promise of a 
good shot.” 

“We'll go and get some supper first,” said Ben 
Gilroy. 

«Just as you please,” replied the lieutenant. 

Ben was hungry; and, if he could have ruled the 
company, he would have posted off after his supper, 
leaving the game to come and go at pleasure; but 
when he found that the rest of us were bound to re- 
main where we were, he concluded to remain with 


Close by the basin of water, and somewhat elevated 
above the shore, was a mass of detached rocks with 
thick tangled bushes growing up amongst them. This 
was to the southward. ‘Io the easiward stretched 
away the deep jungle; on the north arose a hill; 
while to the westward opencd the valley by which we 
had entered. Neur to the water we secured the 
bullock: and then we took our etutious behind the 
rocks and bushes, able to see the water very planily, 
and yet securcly hidden from the sizht of anythiug 
that might come that way. 

If the tigers had inade a meal on the previous night, 
they had probably slept through the day, and would be 
after water, and ready for another raid, by the time 
the sun had set. This we judged from the known 
habits of the animal; and were not much at fault. 
We had not been at our posts more than half an hour 
before we heard a crashing in the jungie, and very 
shortly a magnificent tiger walked out and approached 
the water. When he saw the bullock he stopped and 
crouched down till his belly touched the eand; and 
thus he remained until his mate joined him. His 
mate was a tigress, smaller than her companion, but 
lacking nothing of muscle or ugliness. She did not 
wait to be led to the attack by her consort, for no 
sooner had she discovered the bullock than she 
bounded forward, clearing full twenty feet at the first 
leap; and in an incredibly short space of time she had 
thrown tie bullock upon his side, and had he. fangs 
fastened upon his throat. Her companion was more 
moderate, He remained quietly upon the sand until 
he had seen the prey brought dowa, aud then he arose 
and walked forward as though perfectly willing to give 
his partner the first place at the feast. 


In a little while the bullock ceased to struggle, ad 
the tigers settled qnietly down to their dranglit of 
blood. The tigress was nearest to us, preseniing a 
grand mark for our bullets. Iler mate was upon the 
other side of the carcass, and lay with his head toward 
us, 

“Weare sure of the tigress,” whispered Darley; 
“but it must be a miraculous shot that falls the other 
as he now rests.” 

My boy Dau was behind me with my Antwerp rifle ; 
and that faithful old piece had been carefully loaded 
with a heavy steel-pointed chin-capin. I knew the 
weapon, and I felt that my nerves were calm and steady. 
I told Darley, if he would answer for the tigress, I 
would answer for the tiger. At first he hesitated, but 
when I made him understand thut I was bound to fire, 
he made ready for the discharge. Visrry wished to 
fire with me, as he had a steel-pointed ballin his rifle ; 
80 we two took the male, while the others drew their 
line upon the female. Understand that the tigress lay 
with her whole broadside exposed, just quartcring 
enough to throw a straight line from the spot behind 
the shoulder to the heart; while the tiger presented 10 
vulnerable poiz’ save the head, 

At the given signal we fired. Mfr. Tiger leaped full 
eight fect into the air, and fell dead within three yards 
of the bullock; while Mrs. Tiger, with a yell that tiny 
split the air, tore away toward the jungle and quichly 
disappeared. She tovk three or four more stiots as 
she went, but they did net bring her to. This wus a 
result entirely unexpected by Darley and the caprain; 
though I must gay that I had felt sure of my game. 
Harry and I had both sent our srtecl-pointed inissiles 
crashing through the tiger's brain, and ue probably 
died before he knew that danger was at hand. 

* Of ove thing Iam sure,” seid Darley, emphatically; 
“that tigress has gone off witha bullet through Ler 
heart.” 

Aye—with two buillcis,” added Lencdzeer. 

“ Yes,” echoed Ben Gilroy, “1 cana swear that she 
got the contents of my rifle through her heart.” 

Two of the three Were right; ior on the next dag 
we found the tigress, not more than twenty yrics irons 
the edge of the jungle; and upon ex#uination it was 
discoverd that two bullets had gone through the heart, 
while two more had flattened against tie shouldes- 
blade. Beside these there were three other buliet- 
wounds, one of which was away back upon the hauueh, 
Fitzeben discovered this latter bole, and he swore that 
there was where Beu Gilrvy’s bullet Lad hit. 


TNE VALLEY OF DEATH IN JAVA. 


Tre destructive agency of carbonic acid gas on animal 
life is well exemplified in Certain places Where large 
quantities are evolved from the eurih, The most 
striking instance, however, is tle cclebraied valley of 
Java, which, if au animal enters ke never leaves. Tbe 
following interestiug account is given by the eyc- 
witness :— 

“We took wiih us two dogs and some fowls to try 
experiments in this poisonous bollow. On arriving at 
the foot of the mountain we dismounted aud scrambled 
up the side about a quarter of a mile, holding on by 
the branches of the trecs. When within a few yards 
of the valley we experienced @ strong, nauseous, Bul- 
focating sinell, but on coming close to the edge this 
disagreeable odour left us. The valley appeared to be 
about half a mile in circumference; the depth thirty 
feet, and the whole covered with skeletons of buman 
beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, apd all soris of 
birus. We could not perceive any vapour or any 
opening in the ground, which last appeared to us to 
be of a hard sandy substance. 

“It was now proposed by one of the party to enter 
the vuilcy, but at the epot where we were this was 
difficult, at least for me, as one false siep would Lave 
brought usto eternity. With the assistance uf oa bain- 
boo, we went down within eighteen feet uf the bottom. 
Here we did not experience any diticulty in breathing, 
but an offensive, nauseous smell annoyed as. We Dow 
fastened a dog to the end of a bamboo, eighicen feet 
long, and sent him in. We had our watches in our 
hands, and in fourteen secouds he fell on his back; be 
did not move his limbs or look round, but continued to 
breathe a few minutes. We then sent another, or 
rather he got loose and walked iuto where the other 
dog was lying. He then stood quite still, aud in ten 
seconds fell on his face, and never afterwards moved 
his limbs; he continued to breathe seven minutes. We 
now tried a fowl, who died in a minute and a haif. 
We threw in another, who died beiore reaching the 
ground. 

“ During these experiments we experienced a heavy 
shower of rain, but were so intcrested by the awful 
sight before us that we did not care for getting Wet. 
On the opposite side, near a large stone, was the 
skeleton of a human being, who must have perished on 
his back, with his right hand under his head. From 
being exposed to the weather the bones were bleached 
as white as ivcry. I was anxious to procure this ske- 
leton, but an attempt to gct it would have been mad- 
nes3.”” 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


MDLLE. TREBELLL 


T1118 charming French vocalist, who has been de- 
lighting the musical circles of London during the 
greater portion of the past season at Her Majesty's 
. Theatre, was born at Paris, in 1838. From a very 
early age she displayed considerable talent for the 
“ divine art,” so much 60, indeed, as to attract the 
especial attention of her friends. Her great delight 
consisted in setting down to the pianoforte, while 
her little companions were enjoying themselves in 
the innocent games of childhood’s life. This early 
precociousness for musio induced the friends of 
Malle. Trebelli to give her the valuable aid of the 
best tutors of the pianoforte, with the paramount 
object of securing for 
ber the utmost profi- 
ciency a8 & pianiste. 

While engaged in the 
pecessary studies for this 
particular branch of the 
musical profession, she 
was naturally led to the 
exercise of her voice. 
The sweetness of tone, 
combined with peculiar 
flexibility,soon attracted 
attention; and it was 
not long ere the perhaps 
more brilliant field of 
vocalization was decided 
upon for her future pro- 
fession. 

Although evincing so 
early a predilection for 
music, Mdlle. Trebelli 
was not thrust prema- 
‘urely on to the stage. 
Che utmost care was 
taken that her voice and 
proficiency in the art 
should be satisfactorily 
developod before risking 
@ public appearance. It 
is owing to this fact, pro- 
bably, that Mdlle. Tre- 
belli so rapidly attained 
her present high posi- 
tion; for it was not till 
she had reached the age 
of twenty-one that we 
find her at the Royal 
Theatre of Madrid. It 
was here, in 1859, that 
she made her first ap- 
pearance, and at once 
achieved a decided suc- 
cess. From that time 
to the present she has 
Ween hailed with the ut- 
most enthusiasm where- 
ever she has appeared. 
The principal cities of 
Germany, Holland, and 
Prussia were in turn ra- 
pidly visited, extending 
her fame and gaining 
additional laurels every 
time she has appeared. 

In May, 1862, Malle. 
Trebelli visited London, 
having been engaged by 
Mr. Mapleson for Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Her 
first appearance was in 
the character of Azucena 
in “La Trovatore.” Her lovely contralto voice, 
almost unparalleled in quality, her skill as a musician, 
her natural ease and grace and unaffected manners, 
combined with an appesrauce singularly prepos- 
sessing, all tended to establish her at once as an 
especial favourite. Throughout that season, Mdlle. 
Trebelli was one of the principal attractions at 
Her Majesty's. 

After again visiting the continent, she re~appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 24th of May of 
the present year, as Rosina in Rossini’s opera of “ I] 
Barbiere di Siviglia.” Her first appearance at the 
balcony was marked with the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, which was repeated on her entrance in the 
second act. Mdlle. Trebelli’s singing on the occa- 
sion was distinguished by all its former excellence, 
while her voice had lost nothing of its beauty and 
sweetness. After another brilliant season, she has 
now with her husband returned to Paris. 


BOW BELLS. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
BY A COUNTRY READER. 
A REcENT case of poisoning by the root of the 
common monkshood or wolfsbane, mistaken for 
horse-radish, induces me to call the attention of 
those who have the direction of our village schools 
to the deplorable ignorance in which country 
children grow up of the natural objects by which 
they are surrounded. Very few of the boys in this 
part of the country know the names of the com- 
monist way-side flowers and shrubs; still less have 
they the least idea of their properties. I have re- 
peatedly tried the experiment of asking boys to 
bring me such or such a hedge-flower—hardly ever 
with success. A Dorsetshire lad of nineteen, who 
had actually served as a gardener, did not know a 
fern or a foxglove; I do not mean only by those 
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names, but he could put no local or vernacular 
name to them whatever. As to observing in what 
soils they grow respectively, or any of their more 
> Adadas peculiarities,—it is a thing not to be thought 

Why is this? Surely nothing could be more 
easy, more salutary, more refreshing and invigo- 
rating to the mind and body, than to devote one 
afternoon in the week, at least, to a walk with the 
schoolmaster, whose agreeable task it would be to 
point out at every step the infinite wonders by 
which the happy dwellers in the fields (fortunati 
nimium!) are surrounded, and with which they 
ought to be familiar. It is enough that tens of 
thousands of poor children must grow up in the 
close streets and lanes of our huge prison-cities, 
debarred from intercourse with God through his 
works, why is the marvellous variety and signifi- 
cancy of these wayside books not explained iu an 
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easy and attractive manner to those before whose 
eyes they lie ever open? 

Why, again, are not the labonrs and the habits 
of insects shown to them? They might learn to 
regard these little beings as something more than 
subjects of ingenious cruelty. They might be made 
to distinguish our allies from our enemies,—not by 
words parroted out of books, but by watching the 
little creatures at their work. Even with regard to 
the mgre attractive race of birds, we find the same 
stolid ignorance and indifference to everything but 
the pleasure of destruction. Formerly this was 
merely confined to birds’-nesting. Now that every 
boy may carry a gun, if he can get one, nothing 
less than the extermination of these charming crea- 
tures, lovely alike to eye and ear, is to be appre- 
hended. In the village from which I write, seven 
years have almost unpeopled our woods and heathe. 
The groups of herous 
wheeling round in the 
blue expanse, the chat- 
tering jays, the many- 
voiced and many-plumed 
songsters, are nearly all 
gone; the squirrels have 
been hunted from tree 
to tree with stones, and 
have now retreated be- 
fore their stupid and no 
less cruel persecutors. 
The country is losing 
its life and its charms. 

The answer, doubt- 
less, to my suggestion 
will be, the impossibility 
of finding masters who 
can read to their pupils 
these first lessons in the 
book of nature. I quite 
believe it ; — excepting 
for such trifles as the 
command of armies and 
of fleets, or the govern- 
ment and administration 
of nations, for which fit 
men are always forth- 
coming at any moment, 
fit men for any business 
requiring knowledge, in- 
telligence, and zeal, are 
really by no means so 
abundant as they should 
be. But as all things 
have a beginning, pro- 
bably you, Mr. Editor, 
would put us in the way 
of having these com- 
monest of things fully 
expounded to our pea- 
sant children. I have 
seen too - aany failures 
to be sanguine. The 
potency of vicious in- 
clinations and the mass 
of the stupidity in hu- 
man beings seem to defy 
the feeble efforts of edu- 
cators and reformers; 
but yet the voice of Na- 
ture is so sweet and so 
powerful, that it may 
not be romantic to hope 
that it would here and 
there sink into a young 
soul, and save it from 
grovelling pollution. At 
any rate, it might be 
worth while to try, by 
way of novelty, if she 
does not speak a koguage more intelligible and 
more persuasive to infant hearts than the dogmas 
and formule they are taught to gabble over, with 
so little edification to themselves or others. 

Our rustics, it is true, cannot absolutely shut 
their eyes to all that the hand of God scatters 
around them. But while they are permitted to 
grow up in such ignorance of the various mani 
festations of the Divine wisdom and benevolence, 
and of the relations which the various orders of 
being bear to each other and to us, their minds are 
nearly as godless as, and far more inert than, those 
formed in the streets of Paris or London. 


Moperare and mutual obligations are favourable *’ 
to gratitude, but where the obligations are great, 
and all on one side, gratitude is often overborne by 
humiliation. This world makes promises whick 
only the next world can perform. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 
THE WORK-TABLE 


ROSE-WREATH MAT IN CROCHET. 
THERE are few productions of the Work-table more 
acceptable to the lady of a house, or more profitable 


an inch long; catch it into the first or second stitch of 
the foundation, and continue this all round for two 
rows; then take the next shade, making one row in 
the same way. The same with the third shade; and 
the last, which will form the centre of the rose, will 
require but two or three stitches. This will form a 
full ros¢, which does not take more than five minutes 
to make. Every variety of green should be procured 
for the leaves, but each sprig should be formed of one 


bui. Then take a piece of wire, around which you 
must wind some green worsted, fix it in the end ef the 
buds and roses to form the stalks. Short pieces of 
wire, wound round with the proper shades of green, 
must be run up the back of each leaf; then mount 
them into sprays, add the roses, and occasionally buds 

make a ring of wire the size you wish your mat to be, 
and twist each spray on to it, to forin the wreath; sow 
it on to a black velvet foundation, aud a beautiful mat 


ROSE-WREATH MAT IN CROCHET, AND POINT-LACET OOLLAB 


towards its decoration, than the ornamental mat. This 
article is not only an elegance in itself, but it also dis- 
plays and enhances the beauty and the value of the 
many works of art which rest upon its surface. Vases, 
“bronzes, statuettes, baskets, porcelain figures, and many 
other productions, too numerous to mention, have all 
their resting places on the pretty mats and stands 
which emanate from the Work-Table. The extent of 
the demand stimulates the inventive faculties, and 
novelties become doubly acceptable. Knowing this, 
we have additional pleasure in introducing what we 
consider a really elegant article of its kind, and one 
equally suitable for various purposes. It realizes the 
idea of a wreath of coloured roses surrounding a black 
velvet ground, and so forming a tasteful border. It is 
worked in the following manner :— 

Commence with a rose. Take some white Berlin 
wool and make a few chain stitches; unite the ends 
and work round in treble stitch, till the round is the 
size of a shilling ; this is the foundation. Three or 
four shades of pink, or any other colour, will be re- 
quired for each rose; begin with the palest. Make 
three chain stitches, so loose that each stitch {s nearly 


colour, but different shades, the top leaf being the 
lightest ; and also about a stitch or two smaller than the 
others. The largest leaf should be the darkest—from 
seven to nine chain-stitches of the darkest shade; turn 
round, make two double stitches, then treble into the 
rest, finishing off at the bottom with a double stitch; 
then take the next lightest, and go up the other side 
in the same way, finishing off, and the leaf is done. 
All the leaves are done in the same way. The buds 
are more troublesome than the other parts of the mat. 
Begin with green: make three chain stitches, and join 
them together; work treble crochet into them for 
three rows, increasing one stitch in each row; then 
take the lightest pink, make one row in treble stitch; 
then take a darker shade, work in double stitch, de- 
creasing several stitches; then the darkest of all for 
about two stitches; close up the hole and finish off. 
A great improvement to the bud may be made by 
taking some moss-coloured bits of wool about an inch 
and a half in length, and tying them here and there 
into the last row of green ; then, by combing them out, 
& mossy appearance will be obtained: they should be 
twisted with the fingers round the pink part of the 


is formed. To make it will be required from three to 
four shades cf Berlin wool, of different colours, for 
each rose; every variety of green for the leaves, 
though but one skein of each is sufficient; some com- 
mon cotton wire for mounting; and some black cotton 
velvet, stretched on card-board, for the foundation of 
the mat. Seven roses make a very good sized mat. 
every rose is made the same way, but should be of dif- 
ferent colours; and much of the beauty of the mat 
depends upon the colours chosen. This arrangement o. 
colours will be found to be very effective :—pink 
damask, white; red, yellow, damask, white. This 
makes a very beautiful mat, both inexpensive and witu 
very little trouble. 


POINT-LACET COLLAR. 
THE estimation in which any work of art is held is 
proved by tke number of imitations to which it gives 
rise. If we apply this rule to the real Spanish and 
Italian point-lace of former times, it fully proves how 
much it deserves, and how well it retains its reputation 
and “celebrity. Among the many different styles of 
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werk which have been introduced for the purpose of 
supplying imitations of point-lace, the lacct deserves 
one of the highest places in the list, from its capability 
of producing a very similar effect. In our page of 
illustrations will be found a collar designed for this 
particular work, which we think will be generally 
admired when seen executed with all its beautiful 
variety of lace stitches. In commencing a collar of 
this kind, the outline should be drawn on a coloured 
glazed lining, as it is more convenient for secing the 
effect of the work as it progresses. A very fine flat 
braid should then be tacked down firmly, following the 
pattern with precision, and arranging the curves with 
great care, according to the engraving, which shows 
where the braid is carried over and under, and the way 
‘tis turned. When this outline of braid is completed, 
she apertures must all be filled in with a variety of 
stitches worked in fine Persian thread. Bound every 
edge of the braid a row of Venetian edging is worked. 
This is formed by a continuation of button-haje stitches, 
with regular distances left between each. Some of the 
iuterior parts are filled in with a repetition of this etiteh, 
which forms a surt of net ground known by the name 
of Brussels lace stitch, Other parts are filled in with 
the English rosette etiteh, which produces a pattern 
like a epider-web. This is done by passing several 
tlireads across each other, and working the thread 
round and round in the centre. This part of the work 
allows a great diversity of taste to be displayed, as 
many of the different point lace stitches may be in- 
troduced to advantage. When completed, this collar 
will present a very elegant appearance. 


HOW TO CURE A HUSBAND. 

WE have heard of numerous experiments resorted 
to by wives whose husbands were in the habit of being 
out late at night, to bring the gentleman home ata 
proper hour, but none that for originality or effect sur- 
passed that adopted by s lady of a Western city. It 
appears that her husband has been in the habit of 
spending his evenings from home, never coming in 
until eleven or twelve o'clock, and frequently staying 
out until daylight. The patient wife used every endea- 
vour to convince him of the error of his ways, but 
tears and expostulations were of noavail. Finally she 
hit upon a plan which brought the gentleman to his 
senses, and as soon as legs would carry him there, to 
his home. After waiting for him till near morning, 
she filled the fireplace full of light pine shavings, and 
applied a match to them. The chimney being full of 
soot, took fire, and the flames burst forth. The alarm 
was given at once, clothes hastily put on, fire bells 
rung, engines brought out, and for afew moments it 
was thought that a gereral conflagration was about to 
take place. The erring busband was one of the first to 
arrive at the house, and without stopping to unlock the 
door, burst it in, ready to do valorous deeds in rescu- 
ing wife and children from the devouring element. 
<“adge of his surprise, on rusbing into the room, to find 
the children comfortably stowed away in bed, while his 
wife was busily engaged in piling on the combustible 
material Finding out the true state of affairs, he 
stormed and swore, but all to no purpose, his wile 
coolly informing him that if his nocturnal wanderings 
were persisted in, she should get up something that 
would frighten him more than this unusya) display of 
fireworks. It is eaid that the gentleman is entirely 
cured, and although it bas been some time aince the 
experiment was tried, every evening finds him home 
at an early hour.—American Paper. 


Wert PAINT AND CRINOLINE.—In 8 recent Sheriffs’ 
Court case, “ Levy versus Bartlett,” a lady sued for 21. 
damages, the value of the dress spoiled by wet paint 
in entering defendant’s shop. There were no boards 
up to protect dresses, but a shopman called out, 
* Beware of the paint,” after the dress had touched it, 
and the lady in turning round at the warning got her 
dress still more damaged. The defendant maintained 
that the unusually large crinoline was the cause of the 
gecident; bnt the sheriff said he could not punish a 
woman for wearing crinoline; the plaintiff could reply 
that she was entitled to follow the prevailing fashion. 
If the tradesman wished to protect himself particularly 
ke ought to put up a notice, ‘* No ladies with large 
crinolines served in this shop.” Verdict for plaintiff, 
with costs. 

Tue ANCIENT EcyrtTians were certainly a people 
endowed with a mighty will, and carried that will into 
effect with mighty energy: for, while a hundred other 
nations have disappeared from tbe face of the earth, 
without leaving behind them even the slightest trace 
of their existence, innumerable forms, bearing the 
impress of incredible labour, and that in the most du- 
rable materials—gigantic crystallizations, as it were, of 
primeval civilization—give us even now a clear view 
of the manner of their existence, and, after a lapse of 
wnore than four thousand years, stand before us as per- 
20t in preservation es if the last stroke had been put 
to ‘hem only yesterday. The Greeks might un- 
dcabtedly have derived from this people, in mechan- 
ical skill, everything; in design, far more than was 
tormerly belicved.—Dr. Waagen. 


DECALCOMANIE. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us what this art is. We answer 
it is employed, with great success, to ornament china, 
lamp-shades, &. It is, really, transferring pictures 
to glass, china, wood, &c., &c., an old practice revived 
under a new name, There is @ positive rage for the 
work in Paris. 

The materials to be used are: A bottle of transfer 
varnish for fixing the drawings. A bottle of light 
varnish, to pass over the drawings when fixed. A bottle 
of spirit to clean the brushes, and to remove those 
pictures which may not be successful. A_ picce of 
flannel about nine inches square. A paper-knife. Two 
or three camel-hair brushes. A basin of water, A 
bottle of opaque white varnish. 

To do the decorating, you must dip one of the brushes 
into the transfer varnish, and give the drawing a very 
light coat with it, taking care not to go beyond the 
outline; then lay it, face downward, on the object to 
be ornamented, taking care to piuce it at once where it 
is to remain, as it would be spoiled by moving. If the 
varnish, on its first application, is too liquid, allow the 
picture to remain for about five minutes to set, Moisten 
the dannel with water, and lay it gently on the draw- 
ing, which has been previously laid in ita place on the 
object to be decorated; thenrub it over with the paper- 
knife, eo as to cause the print to adhere in every part; 
this done, remove the flannel, well soak the paper with 
@ camel-Lair brush dipped in water, and, in a few 
minutes, lift up the paper by one corner, and draw it 
off. The picture will be left on the object, whilst the 
paper will come off quite white. Care must be taken 
that the piece of flannel, without being too wet, is suf- 
ficiently so to entirely eaturate the paper. The draw- 
ing must now be washed with a camel-hair brush, in 
clean water, to remove the surplus varnish, and then 
left till quite dry. The next day, cover the picture 
with a light coat of the fixing varnish, tu give brillianey 
to the colours, And if the articles to be ornamented 
are of a dark colour, such as the binding of books, 
Russia leather, blotting-cases, leather bags, &., the 
picture must be covered with a mixture of opaque 
white varnish, taking care not to pass beyond the out- 
line of the dcesigu. The next day, proceed according 
to the instructions given above. 

If you wish to transfer a picture to eilk, paper, or 
other similar material, which will not bear wetting, 
the following directions must be observed :— Varnish 
the picture with the tranefer varnish as above ex- 
plained, following the outline of the design, then allow 
it to dry for one or two hours; when quite dry, pass a 
damp sponge over the entire surface of the sheet, so as 
to remove the composition which is round the picture, 
and which may spoil the object. Let the paper dry 
once more, and varnish the picture again with the 
transfer varnish ; in about ten minutes place it, face 
downward, on the object to be decorated, and rub it 
with the paper-knife over the whole of its surface. 
Finally, damp the paper with a wet brush, allow it to 
soak in for about @ quarter of an hour, and then strip 
the paper off. To remove a spoiled picture from any 
object, dip a soft rag in the spirit, and rub it over the 
surface. To ensure a good result, care must be taken 
to give a very light coating of varnish to the parts to 
be transferred. When the varnish is first applied, it is 
very liquid, and must be left to dry, the best condition 
for transferring being when the varnish is only just 
sticky, without being too dry. This usually takes about 
eight or ten minutes. 

The varnish-bubbles, which generally will arise, even 
with the most careful management, are rocks which 
most novices of the art split upon. If they are allowed 
to remain, without careful stroking down, the appear- 
ance of the work will, to a great extent, be spoiled. 
No artistic skill is requisite for the pursuance of this 
truly fascinating work ; patience, delicate manipulation, 
and good taste are the principal requisites for a success- 
ful worker. 


* We love to see 8 woman treading the high and holy 


path of duty, unblinded by sunsbine and unscared by 
storm, There are hundreds that do so, from the 
cradle to the grave—heroines of endurance, of whom 
the world has never heard, but whose names will 
be bright hereafter, even beside the brightest angela. 


FEMININE DreEss.—Women are more like flowers 
than we think. In their dress and adornment they ex- 
press their nature as the flowers do in their petals and 
colours. Some women are like the modest daisies and 
violets—they never look or feel better than when 
dressed in a morning wrapfer. Others are pot them- 
selves unless they can flame out in gorgeous dyes, like 
the tulip or roge. Who has not seen women just like 
white lilies? We know several double marigolds and 
poppies. There are women fit only for velvetsa, like 
the dahlias; others are graceful and airy, like the 
azaleas. Now and then you see hollyhocks and gun- 
flowers. When women are free to dress as they like, 
uncontrolled by others, and not limited by their cir- 
cumstances, they do not fail to expreas their true 
characters, and dress becomes a form of expression very 
genuine and useful. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To PotisH TorTOIsE-sHELL Comns.—Make a paste 
of jeweller’s rouge and @ little sweet oil. Put it on 
the comb, and wheu quite dry brush it off. Then 
polish the comb with wash leather. In some cascs 
this will restore polish. ‘The use of sai-volatile. in- 
stead of sweet oil, is also recommended for mixing 
with the jeweller’s rouge in forming the paste. 


CreaM OF Roses.—Take one pound of oil of sweet 
almonds, ome ounce each of spermaceti and white wax, 
aud one pint of essence of neroli. Fut the oil, wax, 
aud spermacetd into well-glazed pipkin ; place the 
pipkin over a clear fire, and when the contents are 
completely melted, remove it, and pour in some rose- 
water by degrees, beating the compound until it be- 
comes like pomatum, Then add the essence of neroli, 
and the process is completed. Put the eream into 
pots, and cover them with leather, 


ELDER-FLOWER WATER.—Put @ quantity of elder- 
flowers into a jug, pour boiling bot water on them, let 
the mixture stand for four-and-twenty hours, and then 
strain through muslin, Wash the face every morning 
with the decoction, It will remove sunburm and 
freckles; and will beautify the skin. 


Rosemary Poxwatum.— Strip from the stems two 
large handfuls of recently-gathered rosemary. Boil 
these in a well-tinned saucepan, with half a pound of 
hog’s lard, till reduced to four ounces, Strain it and 
put it into a pomatum pot. Oils for the hair may be 
made by simply stirring in any essential oils into oil 
of ben, ofl of almonds, olive oil, or castor oil. The 
pink and red oils are coloured by being heated to the 
boiling point and poured upon alkanet root. But such 
preparation is bad, because heating the oil to the point 
necessary to make it ast upon the dye the alkanet 
root gives it @ tendenoy to become rancid. Colourcd 
oils should therefore be avoided, Uf it be for this reason 
only; but for ladies who wear caps there is atill 
stronger— coloured oils always stain these capé. 


LOOSENING OF THE Harr.—A loosening of the hair 
frequently occure in young persons as well as those in 
the middle period of life; this, if neglected, becomes 
rea] baldmess. But if proper treatment be pursued, 
the hair will grow afresh, and assume all ite pristine 
strength. A useful practice, in men, and those of the 
Opposite sex, whose hair is short, is to immerse the 
head in cold water, morning and night, dry the hair 
thoronghly, and then brush the sealp until a warm 
glow is produced. In women with long hair this plan 
is objectionable; and a better one is to brush the scalp 
until redness and a warm glow are produced, then dab 
among the roots of the hair the following lotion :— 
Vinegar of cantharides, half-ounce; eau de Cologne, 
one onnce; rose-water, One ounce. Mix. If the 
lotion produce smarting. or tenderdees, the brush may 
be laid aside; but if no sensation is occasioned, the 
brushing should %e resu%ied, and a second application 
of the lotion b« made Tais treatment should be prac- 
tised once or twice a day, or at intervals of a few days, 
according to the state of the ecalp; namely, if tender, 
less; if insensible, more frequently. When the bald- 
ness bappens in patches, the skin should be well 
brushed with a soft tooth-brush, dipped in distilled 
vinegar, morning and evening, or dipped in the lotion 
above mentioned. If the lotion should have the effect 
of making the hair harsh and dry, this inconvenience 
may be removed by the use of oil or pomatum afte~ 
each application af the lotion, 


THE Lips.—The colour of the lips depends almost 
entirely upon the condition of the bodily health. Pale 
lips are unfailing symptoms of genera! debility or latent 
disease. The thin texture of the skin which covers 
them renders them peculiarly susceptible to the effects 
of a cold temperature; cracks and excoriations often 
occur from this cause; but we believe that inward 
heat of the system, independent of all external in- 
fluences, is the most frequent occasion of this defect, 
and a course of refrigerent medicines, combined with 
a light diet, is the only rational way of remedying the 
evil. The following is a receipt for an emollient salve, 
which will be found extremely beneficial: —Melt to- 
gether one onnce of white wax with the same quantity 
of veal suet, and a quarter of an ounce of spermaceti; 
add to this four fluid ounces of olive oil, and stir the 
whole gently till cold; then add a few drops of the 
otto of roses. Another may be prepared thus :—Mclt 
two ounces of white wax with six of oil of almonds; 
while warm etir in a teacupful of rose-water. There 
are other salves of a less simple kind; but we do not 
like to recommend them without a knowledge of the 
state of the lips to which they might be applied. A 
cayenne lozenge gradually dissolved in the mouth 
deepens temporarily the crimson of the lips. A clever 
physiologist has said that an habitual gentleness and 
benevolence of disposition conduce to the warm colour- 
ing and plump fulness of the lips, and that, on the 
contrary, envy and malice wrinkle and discolour them. 
Certain it is that anger makes them pale, and late 
hours and intemperance withers and injures them. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


To CLEAN Brass ORNAMENTS.—Wash the brass 
work with roche alum boile) to a strong lye, in the 
proportion of an ounce toa pint. When dry, it must 
be rubbed with tripoli. 


Finincs ror BeER.—Take a quarter of a pound of 
isinglass, and dissolve it in two quarts of stale beer; 
simmer it over the fire till it becomes about the thick- 
ness of a syrup, put into it a handful of salt, and half 
a pint of pulverized oyster-shells; mix them together 
with one gallon of strong beer or ale, stir it up till 
it ferments, then cover it up close, The quantity will 
be sufficient for a butt of beer. 


SALMON ROE FOR ANGLING.—Having obtained a 
pound of roe, about September or October, put it into 
hot water, and having boiled it for about ten minutes, 
wash and clean it well in cold water, and dry it. When 
dried, take two ounces of salt anda quarter cf an 
ounces of pounded saltpetre, and mix it all up to- 
gether; after which it should be spread out on a dish 
or board before the tire until it become quite stiff. 
Then put it into jars, pouring over the top of each 
some melted mutton euct and covering with a 
bladder. 


CHLORIDE oF Lime.—In ecattering chloride of lime 
on a plank in a stable, all kinds of flies, but more es- 
pecially biting flies, are quickly got rid of. Sprinkling 
beds of vegetables with even a weak solution of this 
salt effectually preserves them from caterpillars, slugs, 
&o. It has the same effect when eprinkled on the 
foliage of fruit trees. A paste of one part powdered 
chloride of lime and one half-part of some fatty matter 
placed ina narrow band round the trunk of the tree, 
preverts insects from creeping up it. It has even been 
noticed that rats and mice quit places in which a cer- 
tain quantity of chloride of lime has been spread. 
This salt, dried and finely powdered, can no doubt be 
employed for the same purposes as flour of sulphur. 


Goop MELTED ButTER.—Into a basin put a table- 
spoonful of flour and a little salt; then mix with them 
gradually a quarter of a pint of cold water, turn into 
a saucepan and stir constantly over a clear fire till they 
have boiled two minutes; then add an ounce and a 
half of butter cut small, keeping the sauce stirred until 
this is completely dissolved. Give the whole a minute’s 
boil and then serve. 


Harvey's Fish Savce.—To make one gallon, take 
five pints of the best pickling vinegar; quarter of a 
pound of good pickled cucumbers, cut small; quarter 
of a pound of white mustard seed, a little bruised ; 
quarter of an ounce of fresh celery seed, bruised; and 
one ounce of garlic, peeled and cut small. Boil all 
these articles, until the quantity is reduced to four 
pints, in a stone jar before the fire. In another jar put 
four pints of spring water; one ounce of well-bruised 
ginger; quarter of an ounce of bruised mace; quarter 
of an ounce of cayenne pepper; one pint of India soy; 
boil slow in a stone jar, till reduced to four pints; then 
mix the contents of the two jars together, stirring them 
well during the operation. Boil them together for 
balf an hour, and then let it get cold. Now take the 
outside peel of three lemons, cut them into strips, dry 
them in an earthen dish in an oven till they are quite 
brown and free from moisture. Add this lemon, hot 
from the oven, to the cold mixture. Cover it quite 
close ; let it stand ten days at least. Use it after strain- 
ing it through flannel. 


To BonE A SHOULDER OF VEAL, MUTTON, OR 
LamsB.—Spread a clean cloth upon a table, and lay 
the joint flat upon it, with the skin downwards; with a 
sharp knife cut off the flesh from the inner side, 
nearly down to the blade-bone, of which detach the 
edges first, then work the knife under it, keeping it 
always close to the bone, and using all possible precau- 
tion not to pierce the outer skin; when it is in every 
part separated from the flesh, loosen it from the socket 
with the point of the knife, and remove it; or, with- 
out dividing the two bones, cut round the joint until 
it is freed entirely from the meat, and proceed to 
detach the second bone, A most excellent grill may 
be made by leaving sufficient meat for it upon the 
bones of a ehoulder of mutton, when they are re- 
moved from the joint. 


Stewrp Lorn or VeaL.—Take part of a loin of 
veal, the chump end will do; put into a large, thick, 
well-tinned iron saucepan, or into a stewpan, about a 
couple of vunces of tutter, and shake it over a mode- 
rate fire until it begins to brown; flour the veal well all 
over, lay it into the saucepan, and when it is of a fine, 
equal, light brown, pour gradually in veal broth, gravy, 
or boiling water to nearly half its depth; add a little 
salt, one or two sliced carrots, a small onion or more, 
when the flavour is much liked, and a bunch of parsley ; 
stew the veal very softly for an hour, or rather more, 
then turn it, and let it stew for nearly or quite another 
hour, or longer, should it not appear perfectly done. As 
none of our receipts have been tried with large coarse 


veal, the cooking must be regulated by that circum- 
stance, and longer time allowed should the meat be of 
more than middling size. Dish the joint: skim all 
the fat from the gravy, and strain it ove? the meat; 07 
keep the joint hot while it is rapidly reduced toa ricker 
consistency. This is merely a plain family stew. 


To Destroy Snams.-- Place pieces of broken 
earthenware over little heaps of bran to keep it from 
the rain, Snailsare very fond of bran, and may thus 
be easily destroyed. 


Essence oF Surmps.—Take three quarts of live 
shrimps, boil them in two quarts of spring water with 
one and a quarter of a pound of bay salt, twenty-five 
minutes. Strain them off to get cold, pick them over, 
breaking them in half, only using the tail part; then 
boil two quarts of spring water and one pound of bay 
salt slowly for twenty minutes, and turn into a pan 
until quite cold. Pound the shrimpsin a marble mortar 
to a fine paste, and throw the first water away. Mix the 
paste well with the last water, and let it stand close 
covered twelve hours, adding lake or Venetian red, to 
colour to your own fancy. A little essence of ancho- 
vies, fine powdered mace, and cayenne, boiled in the 
last water, will improve it. Strain it through a sieve, 
and you will find it complete for bottling. It must be 
well corked, and kept in a cold place. Prawn and 
lobster sauce may be made im the same manner. 
Capital for fried and boiled fish. 


SAvouRY JELLY.—Take half a pig's head, boil it for 
one hour, then cut the meat into small pieces, put it 
again into the saucepan with half the liquor it was 
boiled in, add a little seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
mace, boil another hour; turn it into a mould to get 
cold. The above is excellent made from calf's head, 
which, in many country places, can be bought fora 
trifle; but the mould should then be lined with hard- 
boiled eggs cut into slices, and a little parsley added to 
the seasoning. This is am economical breakfast or 
supper dish. 


To Bom Cop Fisn.—Crimped cod is preferable to 
the plain ; it is likewise better cut in slices than cooked 
whole; to boil it well have the water ready boiling, 
with one pound of salt to every six quarts; put in 
your fish, draw your fish kettle to the corner of the 
fire, where let it simmer slowly from twenty minutes 
to half an hour; when done the bone in the centre 
will draw out easily; if boiled too much it would cat 
tough and stringy. Should the fish not be crimped, add 
more salt to the water, it will cause the fish to eat 
firmer. 


BAKED BeEans.—Few people know the luxury of 
baked beans, simply because few cooks properly pre- 
pare them. Beans generally are not cooked half long 
enough. This is a sure method:—Two quarts of 
middling-sized white beans, two pounds of salt pork, 
and one spoonful of molasses. Vick the beans over 
carefully, wash them, and then add a gallon of boiling- 
soft water; let them soak in it over night; in the 
morning put them into fresh water and boil them 
gently till the skin is very teuder and about to break, 
adding a teaspoonful of saleratus. Take the beans up 
dry, put them into your dish; etirin the molasses; 
gash the pork and put down into the dish, so as to have 
the beans cover all but the upper surface ; turn in boil- 
ing water till the top is just covered; bake with a 
steady fire four or five hours. Watch them, and add 
more water from time to time as it dries away. 


Warts.—These well-known excrescences of the skin 
generally attack the hands of children, and disappear 
ata certain age. They are either soft or hard; the 
soft warts may be removed by applying tincture of steel 
to their surface, or by anointing them daily with mer- 
curial ointment. The best method of removing bard 
warts is to cut them off, or pare them down with a 
sharp knife, and then to apply caustic to their roots, or 
they may be destroyed by touching them repeatedly 
with luner caustic, blue vitriol, or nitric acid, or siill 
more effectually by the application of the chloride of 
zinc. 


Brer CooxeD A Frencn MANNER.—Procure five 
pounds of beef, and three-quarters of a pound of fat 
bacon; but the latter into thin strips, and roll each 
strip separately in a seasoning of parsley and pepper, 
and then lard the beef thickly over with them. Dlace 
some veal bones at the bottom of an earthenware pan, 
which has a cover to it, tie the larded beef round with 
a@ fillet, and place it upon the bones. Then pour over 
it, very slowly, two tablespoonfuls of rum, taking care 
that the rum sinks gradually into the beef. Place a 
thin slice of bacon at the top, then wasb and cut up 
the following vegetables:—A few carrots, an onion, 
half a turnip, and one head of celery. Put these into 
the pan, together with three bay leaves, some pepper- 
corns, aud a bunch of {sweet herbs tied up in a muslin 
bag, and pour over the whole a large breakfast-cupful 
of stock. Cover the pan, and, to prevent the aroma 
from escaping, paste a strip of paper round where the 
lid joins. Bake in a moderate oven for four hours; 
garnish, when cold, with jelly, and with the vegetables 
which have been stewed with the meat. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


Atmosr all knowledge is interesting, if presented in 
an interesting manner. 


Does the world go forward, or move in a circle so 
large that it seems a straight line ? 


Every day well spent lessens the task that God has 
sent us. 


PuFFING sells many 2 book on which the paper- 
knife refuses to do its office. 


Wnart is most wanted in this world? Self-restraint, 
says a philosopher. 


DiFFIcuLties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, like 
snow-drifts before the sun. 


To live happily with others wa must first learn to 
live happily with ourselves; for he who rules his own 
spirit well can so adapt himself to the shifting phases 
in the life of his friends aa never to be drawn into 
harshness, never to do violence to the feelings or tastes 
of those who are bound to bim by the sacred ties of 
friendship or love. 


Wuat can be more honourable than to have 
courage enough to execute the commands of reason 
and conscience; to maintain the dignity of our na- 
ture; to be proof againet poverty, pain, and death 
itself; so far as not to do anything that is scandalous 
or sinful to avoid them: to stand adversity under all 
shapes with decency and resolution? To do this is to 
be great above title and fortune. This argues the soul 
of a heavenly extraction, and is worthy of the off- 
spring of the Deity. 

MARRYING FoR Si0w.—To the question often asked 
of young men as to why thcy do not marry, we some- 
times hear the reply, “I am not able to support a 
wife.” In one case in three, perhaps, this may be so; 
but as a general thing, the true reply would be, “ I am 
not able to support the style in which I think my wife 
ought to live.” In this again we see a false view of 
marriage, a looking to an appearance in the world, in- 
stead of a union with a loving woman for her own 
sake. There are very few men, of industrious habits, 
who cannot maintain a wife, if they are willing to live 
economically, and without reference to the opinion of 
the world. The great evil is, they are not content to 
begin life humbly, to retire tagether into an obscure 
position, and together work their way in the world— 
he by industry in his calling, and she by dispensing 
with prudence the money that he earns. But they 
must stand out and attract the attention of others by 
fine houses and fine clothes. 


Docrors’ Visrrs.—It is not only for the sick man, 
but the sick man’s friends, that the doctor comes. Hia 
presence is often as good for them as for the paticnt, 
and they long for him yet more eagerly. How wo 
have all watched after him, What an emotion the 
Uurill of his carriage wheels in the street, and at 
tcngth at the door, has made us feel. How we hang 
upon his words, and what a comfort we get from a 
~ nile or two, if we can vouchsafe that sunshine to 
‘ighten. Who hasn’t seen the mother prying into his 
face, to know if there is hope for the sick infant, that 
c.nnot speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame 
‘attling with fever? Ah, how she looks into his 
oc es! What thanks if there is light there; what 
_rief and pain if he casts them down and dare not say 
“hope.” Or is it the house-father that is stricken ? 
rhe terrified wife looks on, while the physician feels 
Lis patient’s wrist, smothering ber agonies as the 
children have been called upon to stay their plays and 
their talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife ex- 
pectant, the children unconscious, the doctor stands as 
if he were fate, the dispenser of life and death; he 
must let the patient off this time, the wom.an prays 80 
for his respite. One can fancy how awfs! the r-spon- 
sibility must be to a conscicutious man; bow cruel 
the feeling that he has given the wrong remedy, or 
that it might have been possible to do better; how 
harassing the sympathy with eurvivors, if the case ia 
unfortunate—how great the delight of victory. 


Snow FurRNITurE.— Furniture too good to be used, 
isa nuisance. Naught is more unpleasant than the 
aspect of a room, or a euite of rooms, where every- 
thing is bagged up. Chairs in pinafores, mirrors in 
muslin, a druggeted carpet, a hearth-rug wrong side 
out, and a chandelier in a sack, seen by rays of light 
that struggle in edgewise through slits in the shutters, 
and exhaling that peculiar brown bolland fragrance 
which belong to drawing-rooms in masquerade dress, 
form one of the most cheerless, dispiriting, unhuman- 
like spectacles in the diorama of domestic life. We 
would as lief be ushered into a vault as into such an 
apartment. Nothing can be more chilling to the feet- 
ings, except, perhaps, @ perspective view of the family 
wash taking an airing on the clothes lines. Why do 
people buy magnificent furniture, to clothe it in 


hideous disguises? Does the glory om exbiliting the 
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article undressed half a dozen evenings in the year pay 
vor all the cost and trouble? The miser enjoys the 
Mashing lustre of his gold every time he lifts the lid of 
his strong box; but what pleasure can there be in 
possessing a species of property that is invisible to the 
owner three hundred and fifty days out of every three 
hundred and sixty-five? Give us the furniture for 
wear—tables upon which you can bring down your 
fist with an emphasis without throwing the lady of 
the house into hysterics—chairs you can lean back in, 
carpets thet you can promenade upon—in a word, 
give va comfort, and let us wear things out. It is 
rrovoking to see chairs and sofas preserved for years 
without spot or blemish, while the wrinkles are mul- 
tiplying in the face, and the grey hairs on the head of 
the proprictor. For these, and sundry other reasons, 
we have an especial spite against show furniture.— 
American Paper. 


SINGING AT WoRK.—Give us the man who sings 
st his work! Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of those who follow the same pursuit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in the same time 
—he will do it better—he will persevere longer. One 
is scarcely sensible to fatigue whilst he marches to 
wusie, The very stars are said to make harmony as 
they revolve in their spheres. Wondrous is the 
arength of cheerfulness—altogether past calculation 
its powers of andurance. Efforts to be permanently 
useful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all sunshine 
—graceful from very gladuess—beautiful because 
bright. 

PERILOUS ADVENTURE.—The captain of a wnaler 
relates the following adventure which was very near 
being his last. In giving an account of the accident 
aad singular eecape, he said that as soon as he dis- 
covered that the line had caught in the bow of the 
boat, he stooped to clear it, and attempted to throw it 
out from the chock, so that it might run free. In doing 
this he was caught by a turn round his left wrist, and 
fiimself dragged overboard. He was perfectly con- 
ecious while he was rushing down with unknown force 
eid swiftness; and it appeared to him that his arm 
would be torn from his body, so great was the resist- 
ance of the water. He was well aware of his perilous 
condition, and that his only chance of life was to cut 
the line. But he could not remove his right arm from 
his side, to which it was pressed by the force of the 
element through which it was drawn. When he first 
opened his eyes, it appeared as if a stream of fire was 
vassing before them; but as he descended it grew 
«ark, and he felt a terrible pressure on the brain, and 
a roaring as of thunder in his ears. Yet he was con- 
ecious of his situation, and made several efforts to 
seach his knife, that was in his belt. At last he felt 
ais strength failing and his brain reeling ; the line for 
en instant slackened ; he reached his knife, and in- 
aantly that the line became tight its edge was upon 
wm, and by a desperate effort of his exhausted energies, 
me freed himself. After this, he only remembered a 
feeling of suffocation, a gurgling spasm, and all was 
ever, until he awoke to an agonized sense of pain in 
the boat. 


BLoop as Porson.—The question, as to 
whether bull's blood possesses such qualities as, taken 
under certain conditions and in sufficient quantities, 
would produce death, arises from the assertion that 
certain individuals have died from its imbibition; if, 
therefore, it can be shown that the alleged cases rest 
upon very slender authority, while modern experience 
shows that such a draught is harmless, little will re- 
main but to account in a plausible manner—as by the 
cuv literal interpretation of a figurative expression— 
“er the existence of a popular belief. Experience has 
proved that the blood of bulls does not contain any 
aeieterious proverty. But in the East, and some of 
the Grecian temples, they possessed the secret of com- 
posing a beverage which could procure a speedy and 
an easy death; and which, from its dark red colour, 
had reeeived the same of * bull’s blood,” a name un- 
fortunately expressed in the literal sense by the Greek 
historians. Such is my conjecture, and I trust a 
plausible one. We shall also, by and by, see how the 
same blood of Nessus, which was given in a pretended 
Yave-philter, was taken in a literal sense by some my- 
thologists, who might have been set right by the very 
accounts of it which they copied. The blood of the 
iydra of Lerna, in which Hercules’ arrows being 
dipped, rendered the wounds they inflicted mortal, 
scems to me to signify nothing more than that it was 
one of those poisons which archersin every age have 
been accustomed to make use of in order to render the 
wounds of their arrows more de:dly. And again, we 
have a modern instance of the same equivocation. 
Near Basil is cultivated a wine which has received the 
name of Blood of the Swiss; not only from its deep co- 
lour, but from the circumstance of its being grown on 
a tield of battle, the scene of Helvetian valour. Who 
knows but, in a future day, some literal translator may 
convert those patriots, who every year indulge in 
ample libations of the ‘ Blood of the Swiss” at their 
civic feasts, into anthropophagi ? — Philosophy of 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 


HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A good washing fluid may be made of hot water and 
plenty of soap. 

Sweetmeats may be kept a long while by putting 
them in a safe place and never setting them on the 
table. 

Plenty of fresh butter and a good appetite will keep 
bread from moulding. 

Children’s dresses wear longer by letting them reach 
their ankles. 

Pork should always be salted down, never up. 

AN INTERESTING COURT INTERVIEW. 

A humorous writer in the Chicago Post describes how 
he got out of a bad ecrape in the police court :— 

“The next morning the Judge of the Police Court 
sent for me. I went down, and he received me cor- 
dially. Said he had heard of the wonderful things I 
had accomplished by knocking down five persons and 
assaulting six others, and was proud of me. I was a 
promising young man, and all that. Then he offered 
a toast: ‘Guilty or not Guilty?’ I responded in a 
brief but eloquent speech, setting forth the importance 
of the occasion that had brought us together. After 
the usual ceremonies, I was requested to lend the city 
ten dollars.” j 


AN AFFECTING APPEAL. 

American eloquence continues to improve. A 
Western reporter sends the following sketch to his 
paper. A lawyer in Milwaukee was defending a hand- 
some young woman, accused of stealing from a large 
unoccupied dwelling in the night time, and thus he 
spoke in conclusion :— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, Iam done. When I gaze 
with enraptured eyes on the matchless beauty of this 
peerless virgin, on whose resplendent charms suspicion 
never dared to breathe; when I behold her radiant in 
the glorious bloom of lustrous loveliness, which angelic 
sweetness might envy, but could not eclipse; before 
which the star on the brow of night grows pale, and 
the diamonds of Brazil are dim, and then reflect upon 
the utter madness and folly of supposieg that so much 
beauty would expose itself iu the cold, damp dead of 
night, when innocence like hers is hiding itself amid 
the snowy pillows of repose, gentlemen of the jury, my 
feelings are too overpowering for expression, and I 
throw her into your arms for protection against this 
foul charge which the outrageous malice of a disap- 
pointed scoundrel has invented to blast the fair name 
of this lovely maiden, whose smiles shall be the reward 
of the verdict which I know you will give!” 

When a dog gets his head fastened in a fence, it is 
unsafe to extricate him, unless you enjoy the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. 


A PoRTABLE ALARUM, WARRANTED TO WAKE ANy- 
BODY UP AT ANY Hour.—Let your bedchamber adjoin 
that of a refractory infant that has a personal objection 
to be weaned. 


New Leapers.—A west-end tailor advertises ‘‘ Lead- 
ing articles made to measure.” We have heard of the 
tailor making the man, but we were nov aware his 
handiwork extended to the editor. 


THE latest Irish bull we read of is the case of an 
Irish gentleman, who, in order to raise the wind where- 
by to relieve himself from pecuniary embarrassment, 
got his life insured for a large amount, and then 
drowned himeelf ! 


A vLapy making inquiries of a boy about his father, 
an intemperate man, who had been ill for some time, 
asked whether he bad regained his appetite. ‘No, 
ma’am,” says the boy, *“ not exactly; his appetite is 
very poor, but his drink-e-tite is as good as ever.” 


An American paper gives the following case of 
absence of mind :—“ A girl, who was one of our first 
loves, was one night lighting us out, after having past 
a delightful evening ; and, in bashful trepidation, she 
blew us out of the door, and drew the candle behind 
the door and kissed it.” 


‘*] THINK,” said Mrs. Partington, getting up from 
the breakfast-table, ‘‘ I will take a tower, or go upon 
adiscursion. The bill says, if I collect rightly, that a 
narty is to go to a very plural spot, and to mistake of 
. sold collection. I hope it won't be so cold as ours 
for the poor last Sunday; why, there warn’t efficient 
to buy a feet of wood for a restitute widder.” And the 
old lady put on her calash.— American Paper. 


NOVEL AMERICAN FEMALE SOcCIETY.—In one of the 
Northern States of America, according to veracious 
authority, the pious young women established an asso- 
ciaton which they styled, * The Young Women’s Anti- 
young-men-w aiting-at - the-church - doors-with-ulterior- 
objects Society. We suppose this must be founded on 
the model of ‘“ The Anti-poking-your-nose-into-other- 
people’s-business Society” in London. 


DistanT RELATIONS.—People who imagine they 
have a claim to rob you if you are rich and insult you 
if you are poor. : 

BeELLe.—A beautiful but useless insect, without 
wings, whose colours fade on being removed from the 
sunshine, 

THE story of a man, who had a nose so large that 
he couldn't blow it without the use of gunpowder, is 
said to be a hoax. 

RicH men are constantly bragging about the value 
of poverty, but never seem to avail themselves of its 
privileges. 

“LANDLORD,” said an exquisite, “can you enable 
me to realize from your culinary stores the pleasure of 
a few dulcet murphies, rendered innoxious by igneous 
martyrdom?” He asked for baked sweet potatoes. 


An Irishman, describing the trading powers of the 
genuine Yankee, said, ‘‘ If he was cast away on a desert 
island, he'd get up the next mornin’, and go round 
sellin’ maps to the inhabitants.” 


An IRIsHMAN’s BuLLi—A teetotaller asked Pat, the 
other day, if ever he saw a teetotaller drunk. ‘‘ Och!” 
replied Paddy, with great earnestness, ‘I've seen many 
aman drunk, but I couldn't tell whether he was a 
teetotaller or not.” 

As a fop was riding a very fine horse in the Park, 
a@ young and pretty lady was very evidently admiring 
the animal, when ite stopped and impudently asked, 
“ Are you admiring me, miss ?”—** No,” was the ready 
reply; ‘I was admiring the horse, not the donkey.” 


A YouNnG lady once married a man by the name of 
Dust, against the wishes of her parents. After a short 
time they lived unhappily together, and she returned 
to her father’s house; but he refused to see her, 
saying, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto Dust thou shalt re- 
turn.” 

Tue old adage, that “ You should not count your 
chickens before they are hatched,” has thus been ren- 
dered by a professor of etiquette :—** The producers of 
poultry should postpone the census of their juvenile 
fowls till the period of iucubation is fully accom- 
plished.” 


How To WRITE ON ANY SvussecT.—Firstly, deter- 
mine what you are going to write upon. Then put a 
sheet of letter-paper carefulfy over it, and, dipping 
your pen in the ink, you will find in a few minutes that 
you have written something with great success. This 
is the plan that has been adopted by the greatest 
authors of the age. 


A FEMALE WITNEsS.—" Facts are stubborn tunings, ‘ 
said a lawyer to a female witness under examination. 
The lady replied: ‘Yes, sir ; and so are women ; and if 
you get anything out of me, just let me know it.”-- 
** You'll be committed for contempt.”—“* Very well, I'll 
suffer justly; for I feel the utmost contempt for every 
lawyer present.” 

“ Brmcet,” said a lady to her servant, ‘“‘ who was 
that man you were talking with so long, at the gate, 
last night ?”—-**Sure, no one but me oldest brother, 
ma’am,” replied Bridget, with a flushed cheek.—“ Your 
brother! I didn’t know you had a brother. What is 
his name ?”—** Barney Octoolan, ma'am.”—‘ Indeed ! 
how comes it that his name is not the same as yours ?” 
Troth, ma‘am,” replied Bridget, he has been mar- 
ried once.” 


‘* FELLOW-CITIZENS,” eaid a etump orator, ‘* we have 
the best country in the world, and the best government. 
What people on the face of the globe enjoy more privi- 
leges than we do? Here we have liberty to speak and 
liberty of the press, without onerous despotism. Do 
you want anything more, my countrymen ?”—“ Yes, 
sir,” sang out a red-faced loafer, ‘“‘ this is dry work. I 
want a suck of that flask sticking out of your coat- 
pocket.”—American Paper. 


A New York paper epeaks of “‘ Long John” Went- 
worth, and says:— Mr. Wentworth, » member of 
Congress for a district in Illinois, is so tall that when 
he addresses the people, instead of mounting a stump, 
asis usual in the West, they have to dig a hole for 
him to stand in.” Another paper, which goes the 
whole ticket against Mr. Wentworth, politely observes 
that ‘they dig a hole for him, not because he is tall, 
but because he never feels at home except when he is 
up to his chin in dirt.” 


QuESTIONS.—Why does a regular emoker 
invariably make about thirty abortive attempts to 
ignite a lucifer on the bow! of his pipe before he con- 
descends to light it on the bottom of the box? What 
business has a check-taker at a theatre to inquire if 
you are going to return; and why don’t you tell him 
to mind his own business? What is the use of an 
omnibus conductor asking you if you’re going to Chel- 
sea, when he sees you walking as fast as you can 
towards the Bank? Who was it invented the phrase, 
*“ You do me proud ;” and what is the English of it? 
What makes a man lvok as if he could stab you, when 
you take a seat in the eame box as himself at a tavern? 
And who ever eaw a Quaker baby? 
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